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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
PARENT’S LOVE. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 

Tuere is in a parent’s heart a holy throb of undying 
love towards children, which commences with their 
earliest existence, and continues to vibrate until 
the life blood rushes to its last citadel. Nothing can 
still it—nothing subdue it—coldness, contempt, in- 
gratitude nor neglect can blunt it; it beats on—cruelty 
nor disgrace can chill it—it burns the brighter; for pity 
swells the tide of love, and quickens the pulsations. 
And should the arm be raised to take the life of the pa- 
rent—the last sigh will breathe forgiveness, the look 
of love will linger upon the dagger’s point, and as it 
enters the bosom, a prayer will ascend for the mur- 
derer. Wo, wo to those parents whose hearts are 
pierced by Absaloms, for they, like Israel's smitten 
King, are, indeed, sufferers. 

How often was the monarch bowed, 
Beneath the chastening rod ; 

How like a sea his sorrows flowed, 
Although beloved of Gop. 


But never did the wild waves roll 
So high as when his son, 

As with an arrow, pierced his soul,— 
His Absalom, his own. 

*T was hard to flee, when love was new, 
His brow with garlands wreathed— 

When ‘round him kings and nobies drew 
As music o’er them breathed. 


*Twas hard to rend from friendship’s charms, 
And to the desert hie— 

To leave his throne, ’mid beauty’s arms, 
And in the damp cave lie. 


‘Twas hard to hear the cruel taunts 
Fall from a father’s tongue, 

Amid the wild woods dismal haunts, 
As on his spear he hung. 


When wearied with the battle strife, 
‘Twas hard, when he returned, 

To find no children, home, or wife, 
His house, and buildings burned. 


‘Twas hard, (when from Gilboa’s top 
A wail broke on his ear ;) 

To know the pride of Gibeon’s vale 
Had fallen by the spear. 


Sure this was hard—but mockery to 
The ills which flowed from one, 

Who from his veins his life blood drew, 
{lis Absalom, his son! 
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His hope, his pride, his light, his joy— 
Who climbed, with infant glee, 

A beautiful, young, lovely boy, 
Upon his father’s knee. 

To know this child, beloved and fair, 
Lead on the hostile foe ; 

Was more than David's heart could bear, 
He sank beneath his woe. 

Keen was the pang the monarch felt ; 
’Twas agony, ‘twas grief— 

At mercy’s altar if he knelt, 
Could it afford relief? 

Could it afford relief to pray 
The foe might from: him run? 

What could a tender father say ? 
Their leader was his son! 

How soft and kind was his request. 
Should they his Absalom find :— 

‘“« Be sure no arrow pierce his breast, 
No anguish fill his mind.” 

He saw him in no other light 
But beautiful as morn, 

When first aurora, dazzling, bright, 
Illumes the spangled lawn. 

O! it was agony intense, 
To think that beauteous boy, 

Who should have been his firm defence, 
Should he, himself, destroy. 


The battle came—the fight drew on— 
The foeman raised the spear— 

And slew the pride of David's house, 
His son, belov’d and dear. 

The tidings came—his heart was weak— 
Loud was his spirit’s moan— 

No other language could he speak 
But “ Absalom, my son.” 

“O! Absalom—my son,” he cried— 
*O! Absalom--my own— 

O! would to heaven for thee I'd died — 
O! Absalom, my son !” 

* * * * * * 

There is a world, where no lament 
From parent's hearts is heard— 

A world of peace, and calm content, 
Where no rude foe is feared. 


Where no kind father’s heart will yearn 
Over a fallen son— 
But one amen will echo while 
Eternal ages run. 
Sag Harbour, L. I., Aug. 1841. 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A POOR VICAR IN WILTSHIRE.* 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


December 15th, 1764.—To-day I received 
from our Rector, Dr. Snarr, ten pounds ster- 
ling, the amount of my half year’s salary. 
After waiting an hour and a half’ in the hall, 
cold and fatigued, [ was asked to walk into 
his study. He sat in a large easy chair 
before his writing table, on which was laid 
the money due to me. He answered my 
salutation with a slight bend of his head, 
lifting at the same time a dark silken cap, 
such as is worn in the house in cold weather. 
Truly he is very dignified; and I never ap- 
proach him without a sort of awe. I did not 
think, were he the King himself, that he 
would command more réspect. 

He did not ask me to sit down, though he 
knew | had walked this morning eleven 
miles, through bad weather, to receive my 
instalment, but pointed to the money on the 
table. 

My heart throbbed painfully, while I strove 
to say what I had long made up my mind to 
say—to utter my petition for a small increase 
of salary. Would that I could lay aside this 
silly diffidence, when what | have to say 
need not surely cause any shame. I stood 
like a culprit, and twice essayed to speak in 
vain. The sweat stood on my forehead ; at 
last, looking up kindly, the Rector asked— 
* Do you wish any thing ?” 

I answered hesitatingly—* Living is very 
dear, sir—I find it scarcely possible to subsist 
on my present salary in these times ?” 

“ Your present salary? you have twenty 
pounds, sir. Let me tell you, I can have a 
vicar in your place any day for fifteen pounds 
per annum.” 

“ Fifteen pounds! Well—if he has no fami- 
ly he may possibly get along with it.” 

“ Your family, sir, is not larger, I trust, 
than it has been? You are a widower, and 
have only two daughters.” 

‘‘ Very true, but these are growing apace. 
My Jenny, the eldest, is eighteen years old, 
and Mary is near thirteen.” 

“ So much the better—the girls can work, 
I suppose *” 

He did not give me time to answer, but 
rose from his chair, walked to the window 
and drummed awhile with his fingers on the 
glass. “I have not time,” said he, “ to talk 
further to-day of the matter. Reflect upon 
it and let me know if you wish to keep the 
place at fifteen pounds a year. If you decide 
that you will not, I wish you a better situa- 
tion with the new-year.” 





* From the German of Zochokke. 





He bowed formally to me and once tno», 
touched his cap. I hastily put the mony ;, 
my pocket-book, took my leave and quitta) 
the house, too much agitated to speak I 
wondered what had brought sucha blow nie 
me. Some person has undoubtedly bec: 
slandering me to him. He did not invite me 
according to custom hitherto, to stay to dip, 
ner, though I should have been glad of the 
invitation, having taken no breakfast bef, 
leaving Crekelad. To satisfy the craving: 
of appetite, I bought a roll from a baker's by 
and ate it as I walked homewards. x 

On the way home I behaved like a child 
My tears moistened the roll I was eating 
Truly I ought to be ashamed of my weaknes. 
Suppose, instead of being only five pounds , 
year poorer, I had lost the place entirely: 
When I think of it, indeed, twenty pounds 
are little enough to clothe three persons, 
What then—are not the lilies in the field 
clothed? Who feedeth the young ravens! 
We must endeavour to live even more fru. 
gally than we have done. 

December 16th.—Jenny is a sweet girl, 
Her mind is as fair as her person. She js 
better than I, who am her father. I had not 
courage to tell my girls of my misfortune 
last night; when I did so this morning, Jenny 
at first looked grave—then smiled sweetly, 
and said-—* Are you disturbed about it, fi. 
ther ?” 

“ Have I not reason to be so?” 

** No, father, you have not.” 

“ Dear child, we shall never have done with 
debts-and troubles. I know not how we shal! 
live.” 

“God will take care of us!” cried Jenny, 
and laid her arm caressingly on my neck. 
Mary came and seated herself on my knee, 
seeing me look sad, and said by way of di- 
verting me—“ Let me tell you something, 
father. I dreamed last night it was new-year, 
and the King came to Crekelad. ©, what 
a magnificent suit he had! I thought the 
King got off his horse just before our door, 
and came in. We were at dinner, and ha 
roast meat and vegetables. The King had 
some gold and silver dishes brought in from 
his own table. Then I thought I heard trum- 
pets and kettledrums; and only think—they 
brought in on a satin cushion a new-years 
gift for my dear father! It was a bishops 
mitre—all of gold! You looked very old with 
that on your head, exactly like the bishops 11 
my old picture book. You seemed very wel! 
pleased, but I could not help laughing to see 
how strangely you looked. Then Jenny came 
and wakened me. Now, dear father, the dream 
of a new-year’s gift must certainly mean 
something! It is now fourteen days to the 
new-year.” 


had 
. 





«“ Dreams are naught, my child,” said [. 
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litte’ 
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Upon 
been 


«] donot know: but Iam determined to 
remember my dream, and see if nothing 
comes to pass. {t will not be so very won- 
derful if you should get a new-year's pre- 
” 

mall this evening I spent in reckoning and 
calculations. Alas! it only perplexes me 
gpd makes me sadder at heart. 

December 17th.—My debts, thank Heaven, | 
gre now paid, with the exception of one. At 
five different places I have paid seven pounds 
eleven shillings; I have two pounds nine 
shillings remaining. On that I am to subsist 
six months. | 
| must do without the dark coloured 
breeches I was about to order from the tailor, 
though I have pressing need for them, They | 
would just suit me, and their price is reason- 
able—but Jenny is yet more in want ofa new 
gown. I cannot bear to see the good girl 
wearing her thin old frock this cold weather. | 
Mary can do without; her sister having al-| 
tered some of her clothes for her. 

[ must also give up my share in the Times' 
Gazette, which I have been taking with the 
weaver Westburn. Iam sorry for that, for 
here without the newspapers one never knows | 
what is going on in the world. The last num- 
ber gives account of the races at New-Mar-) 
ket, at which the Duke of Cumberlard won! 
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P me, 
din. 
i the 


elore 


|| crying. 


\take the paper alone, and you shall read it 
|with me, my good sir.” 

| It must be acknowledged, there are more 
|kind people in the world than we are apt 
|to think, and more among the poor than the 
‘rich. 

Evening.—Though I owe the baker noth- 


||ing, yet as Mary went to fetch the bread, 


which was half burnt, he began to quarrel 
with her so loudly that people stopped in the 
street. He protested that he would Jet us 
have nothing more on credit; that we must 
get our bread elsewhere. Mary came home 
I am sorry for the poor child; we 
had enough to do to comfort her. 

Truly, this little hamlet is a wonderful 
place for news. It is currently reported that 
Doctor Snarr is going to provide himself with 
another vicar in my stead. That would be 
my ruin! 

The butcher, apprised of my coming mis- 
fortunes, has sent his wife to me, complaining 
of hard times, and regretting that it will be 
out of his power to furnish meat hereafter, 
except for ready money. The woman was 
civil enough, and *bounded in expressions of 
kindness and esteem for us; I cannot blame 
her. She advised us to go to Colswood, and 
deal with him hereafter; he was rich, and 
could afford to wait for his pay. I could have 








from the Dake of Grafton a wager to the ||told the good woman that we had found this 
amount of five thousand pounds sterling! | man extortionate, some time since; he asking 
How strange it seems that the words of ||a penny a pound more for his meat than any 
Scripture should be so literally iulfilled—'|body else; and that when remonstrated with, 
“To him that hath shall be given :” and it | he had boldly said, the money he had to wait 
may be added with truth—* From him who | for ought to bring him interest, and had shown 


























hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” 

Shame on thee, ungrateful murmurer ! and 
wherefore murmur? Because I can no longer 
read the Times Gazette! May I be forgiven 
thissin! After all, I can learn the news 
from my neighbours almost as soon as I could 
have read it. 

December 18th.—How little it takes to de- 
light poor people. Jenny has purchased a 
gown from the shopman for a mere trifle, and 
isnow, with Mary, engaged in ripping it up 
‘omake for herself. She understands bar- 
gaining better than [ do; but perhaps her 
gentle, winning manners assist her. She will 


has a hundred cheerful comments and pro- 
phecies to make. I dare say the Dey of Al- 
giers never pleased himself half so much over 
the presents of the Venetians. 


wear the new gown on new-year’sday. Mary | 


/us the door. 

|| My little wealth has dwindled down to two 
pounds one shilling and three-pence. How 
this will end I know not. And, if the Rec- 
tor deprives me of my place—but I will not 
| anticipate evil. 

December 19th, very early.—I have been 
|awake a long time, turning over in my mind 
/what I shall do. I thought of writing to Mas- 
ter Sitting, my rich cousin at Cambridge, but 
‘alas! it is the rich, not the poor, who have 
cousins. Were I a bishop, as Mary thought 
me in her dream, half England would be re- 
lated tome. Finally, I wrote the following 
letter to Dr. Snarr, to send by to-day’s post : 

“Rev’p Sm—I write with an anxious 
‘heart. It is rumoured here that you are go- 
ing to provide yourself with another vicar, 

and dismiss me. [I know not if there be any 
ground for such a report, or if it has merely 


Jenny thinks we can save enough from | grown out of what was said at our last inter- 
the table to pay for her gown; we are there-| view, which I mentioned to one or two per- 
lore to have no meat ’till new-year’sday. sons. I trust you have no intention of dis- 

The weaver Westburn is a kind neighbour || missing me. I have endeavoured to discharge 
—I told him yesterday I should have to give |the duties committed to me zealously and 
up my share of the ‘Times, and he answered, | faithfully. I have preached the word of God 
shaking me by the hand—* Well then, { will lin purity, and with a wish to impress the 
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truth on the hearts of the people. I hear no! 
complaints; nay, my inward monitor, con- 
science, does not accuse me. J cannot think 
in what I have offended, except in my hum- 
ble petition the other day for an augmentation 
of salary: you then spoke of lessening it, | 
though before it hardly sufficed to keep me 
and my family from absolute want. Your 
own human feelings, sir, may decide if I 
ought to be blamed for that. Under your 
honoured predecessor I served sixteen years ; 
under you I have served a year and a half.| 
I am now fifty years old; [ have no friends 
or patrons, no prospect of another place, and 
can think of no other way of earring my 
bread. My living and that of my children 
depend on your favour. Should you cast us 
off, we are reduced to beggary. My ex- 
penses, as I mentioned before, have been un- 
avoidably increased of late, notwithstanding 
the most rigid economy. My eldest daughter 
fills the place of mother to the younger, and 
takes charge of the house. We keep no ser- 
vants—my girls are maid, cook, Jaundress 
and seamstress, and the outdoor work I per- 
form myself. They have endeavoured to 
earn something by taking in work, but little 
is to be done in this way. Crekelad is a 
small place, the people are not rich, and sel-. 
dom hire assistance. I should not forget to 
enumerate mercies with hardships: we have 
had little sickness, and no occasion to employ 
a physician. This has been fortunate for us. 
I trouble you with the detail, to show you 
how much reason I had to wish for an in- 
crease of means. It was hard to live on 
twenty pounds a year; I anticipate more 
difficulty with but fifteen, but [ have no other 
resource, and trust, sir, in your kindness and | 
the mercy of God, to eontinue that to me— 
etc., etc.” 


When I had sealed and directed this letter, 
I threw myself on my knees, and prayed that 
it might be successful, while Mary took it to 
the letter-carrier. How wonderfully relieved 
I felt in mind. Ah! a word to God is ever 
a word from God! I went forth from my 
chamber as light-hearted as I had entered it 
sad. 


Jenny sat at the window at work, looking 
as serene and happy as if nothing had ever 
occurred to trouble her. How beautiful she 
looked, as the rays of the morning sun, pour-| 


| 


ing through the little window, were reflected || 
I sat || 


on her face! I felt refreshed in spirit. 
down at my desk to write my sermon. 

In the church I preach to myself as well 
as to others, and if nobody else is benefitted, 
Iam; if no soul receives comfort from my) 
words, Ido. It is with the minister as with! 
the physician—he knows the power of his) 
salutary medicines, though not always their | 


'|answering grief in mine! 
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en 
leffect on the constitution of those to 
\they are administered. 

Noon.—This morning I received 
‘sent from the inn, from a stranger who j: 
lodged there all night, begging to see mo ., 
soon as I could make it convenient. | wali 
down immediately and inquired for 4, 
\stranger. He was a fine looking young ma, 


Whon 


an Ite, 


|of about seven and twenty. He wore an over. 


coat, much the worse for wear, and his hy 
were soiled with travelling. His hat, thoyo: 
originally of better quality than mine, yx 
even more worn; yet, spite of his thread! - 
apparel, his bearing was that of a cenvlc. 
man. J noticed also, that his shirt was of 
fine linen, and immaculate in whiteno« 
He asked me to walk into his chamber, gy i 
‘after many excuses for the liberty he hy) 
taken in thus troubling me, informed me that 
he found himself at present in the creates 
embarrassments, and having no acquaintance 
in the village, he had applied to me, knowin 
that I was a clergyman. He was, he sais 
by profession a comedian, and on his way 
Manchester, where he hoped for an engage. 
ment: but was just now unexpectedly out of 
money. He had not enough, in fact, to pay 
for his night’s lodging and his fare to May. 
chester; but he needed the merest trifle 
twelve shillings. That sum would relic; 
\him from his difficulties—and if I would }: 


‘ 
§ 


'| kind enough to advance it, I might rest a. 


sured that as soon as he realized any thing 
from his engagement in Manchester, it should 
ithankfully be repaid. His name was Joby 
Fleetman. 

It was not necessary for him to say hor 
much anxiety his embarrassment caused hir, 
as his distressed looks showed that more pla. 
ly than words. Alas! he must have read an 
When he endei 
his story and glanced at me. he seemed 
ashamed, and asked eagerly—** Will you no! 
relieve me, sir?” 

Without circumlocution, [ explained to hin 
| the circumstances in which ] was placed ; th 
ithe sum he required was no less than the 
|fourth part of my whole property, and that | 
| was by no means certain of retaining the 
\sufficient support I had. With evident 
‘appointment and chagrin, he answere‘— 
“ We are companions in misfortune, I see— 
I can ask nothing of you. But is there 1 
other person in this village who has, 1f no! 
wealth, at least sympathy for one i my 
strait ?” 

I felt ashamed and vexed that 1 had bee 
tempted to speak of my own unhappy siti 
tion, and to make that an exeuse for being 
deaf to the call of distress. I thought over 
all my acquaintance in Crekelad, but fous 
not ‘one to whom I could recommend " 
young man toapply. At last stepping up *™ 
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Pjeetman, I am truly sorry for you. Have a 
iitle patience—I am very poor, but I will 
help you if [ can. In an hour you shall have 
on answer from me. 

~ { went home. On the way | could not help 
thinking how singular it was that the stranger 
cyould think first of applying to me—he be- 
ing a comedian, and La clergyman. There 
must be something in my nature which draws 
the poor and unfortunate to me, like magnet- 
im, Those in need come to me, who has 
‘east to give. I will venture, were I seated 
sta table with twenty others, 
F yr in the room, he would be 
straight up to me, and lay his 
treatingly on my lap! 

On reaching home, I told the girls of my 
ajventure, and the request of the stranger. | 
wanted to have Jenny’s advice. She said 
n a sympathising tone—“1 know, father, 
what you are thinking—so I have no advice 
to give in the matter.” 

« And what am [ thinking ?” 

«That you will do to this poor actor what 
vou wish Doctor Snarr should do to you.” 

’ «That was not what [ was thinking; but 


sure to come 
cold nose en- 





“oe 
I wi 
owt the twelve shillings and gave them to 
Jenny, that she might take them to the 
stranger. I did not take them myself, for I 
wished to shun his thanks, which would have 
humbled me. Ingratitude always makes me 
more proud—and now | will go on to write 
my sermon, 
Evening.—When Jenny returned, she had 
much to tell me of what she had seen and 
heard, not only about the stranger, but the 








that her guest’s purse was empty, and Jenny 
coul 
brought him a loan from me. 
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Then she had 


who gave when they had so little, or who lent 
to vagabonds, when they had not enough 
to live on at home; with many prudent say- 
ings, ete. 
{ was still writing my sermon, when Mas- 
ter Fleetman came in. He could not leave 
Crekelad, he said, without thanking his bene- 
factor, Who had relieved him in so pressing a 
difficulty. Jenny was just laying the cloth 
fordinner. We had turnips and an omelet, 
and as our fare was better than usual, [ in- 
vited him to partake it with us. He ac- 
cepted willingly, having made, I suppose, 
vut a sorry breakfast at the inn, and Mary 
was despatched to fetch some beer as a treat. 
The young stranger seemed to enjoy our 
social meal. His former expression of anx- 
lety and distress was gone, but still there was 
about him an air of reserve and melancholy. 
‘le thought us very happy, and we assured 


and a hungry! 


lady. The mistress of the inn had learned | 
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iaying my hand on his shoulder, I said—* Mr. | 


sh such had been my thought.” I counted |) 





1 not deny when questioned that she! 


ten toa lecture upon the folly of those || 
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him we were so. He took me to be better 
off than I had said; but in that he was mis- 
taken. Our real poverty was not apparent 
to him, while every thing looked so neat and 
comfortable about us. ‘The orderly appear- 
ance of our little apartment, the cleanliness 
of the floor and the windows, shaded by snow- 
white curtains, with the polish of our chairs 
and table, took his attention from the homeli- 
ness of the furniture. In truth the cottages 
of the poor generally present such a scene of 
dirt and discomfort, as excites disgust as well 
as pity. They seem to think it costs too much 
to be clean. But this is a mistake. Order and 
neatness are the best helps to economy: so 
my lamented wife taught the girls. Jenny 
has learned this lesson admirably, and is teach- 
ing it daily to her sister. She has an eye for 
the smallest speck of dirt. 

defore long, our guest was quite domesti- 
cated with us, But he spoke less of his own, 
than of ovr prospects. He has evidently 
something still upon his heart, I will not be- 
lieve upon his conscience. I noticed that he 
often paused in the midst of conversation, and 
seemed abstracted. May he be consoled if 
he have need of comfort! 

When he left us in the afternoon, I gave 
him a good deal of well meant advice. He 
must know that theatrical people are too often 
frivolous and unstable. Hesmiled and thanked 
me agrain for my kindness, promising to repay 
my loan as soon as he should receive any 
‘money. He also asked, with an expression 
of sincere interest and sympathy, how long 
I supposed we could subsist on what remained 
tome. His parting words were—“ It is im- 
possible, sir, things in this world can go so 
far wrong with you. You have heaven in 
your own breast, and two of heaven’s angels 
always about you.” With this he glanced at 
my two daughters. 

December 20th.—This day has passed 
‘quietly, though I can hardly say pleasantly, 
Lester, the shop-keeper, sent me in his year’s 
‘account. The amount was greater than we 
had expected; not that the articles were not 
accurately set down, but their price was more 
‘than we anticipated. The whole, with ar- 
‘rears, which he begged | would settle for, 
;came to eighteen shillings. 

I went myselfto Mr. Lester. He is a civil 
‘and courteous man, and I[ made bold to ask 
him to receive payment in part, and wait for 
|the rest till Easter. He regretted, he said, 
ithat he was unable to oblige me; within three 
idays he must take up a note, on the payment 
lof which his credit depended, and credit, I 
| must be aware, was every thing to a mer- 
‘chant. My representations were in vain, 
‘and I was compelled tosend him payment for 
the whole. My all has now dwindled down 


n 
ii 


ito eleven shillings. I hope Fleetman will 
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cS 
not delay the performance of his promise,}) Both days I dined at Farmer Hurst's 7). 
else I hnow not what is to become of me and | country people are far more hospitable P 
my children. There is One who knows, if} the villagers, among whom I have pot } 
thou dost not—O, thou of little faith! Why|| invited out to dinner i in half'a year. Hor 
so disquieted? WhathaveIdone? Poverty,| wished my daughters could have sat , 
surely, is no sin! ‘to the table with us! Such a profusing 
December 24th.—We have at least some-| good things, and enough left to provi 
thing to be pleased at. Jenny has finished} Christmas’ feast for a poor family. But ty ered 
her gown, and looks as pretty as a bride in it.|, had a share of it, and enjoy it even wh lel the v 
Dear girl! She tells me every evening how) am writing. [am glad that on taking Jes», Mi 
frugally she has managed household matters| [ had courage to ask for a cold cut, to cam 
during the day. In truth, we have not much /| to the girls. The good people filled a bas from 
evening, being obliged to go to bed at seven, || for me, and as it was raining, sent me |, sd te 
to save fuel and oil, but the girls work more} in a wagon. : : fifty | 
briskly while the day lasts, and talk cheer- | lam now very tired, and will write doy: Ju 
fully till they fall asleep. And then we have||some other time my conversation with Farys | M 
a good store of turnips and pulse. Jenny | Hurst, which was ‘really worth rememberin: e300, 
thinks we may get along for six or eight [To be condiaded in our next.) ried | 
weeks, without contracting any debts. But , marr 
I question that. Still we look forward to the — I ecive 
7” : . 
returns from Fleetinan. _ He is frequently the [Prom the Aten. Fit wa 
subject of our conversation; his arrival was pearl 
an era in our monotonous life. The girls AUTUMN IS NEAR. dress 
often talk of him, and it is amusing, when » BY DOW, UR. thing 
Mary says—“ What a pity he is nothing but a , 
a player !”—to hear Jenny tell about the rich |) fer ae ss is spres he 9 so heptane tae of Fe 
and celebrated actors in London, who sit at|; When the rose’s bright petals lie dead on its tow! ys 
the Prince’s table, and give her opinion that bw the daisy has ceased, with the tulip, to bloom- care 
1, then comes a whisper to Vanity’s ear, 
Fleetman must be one of the best of actors. | ** Prepare—be prepared! for the autumn is nea : M 
He is tall and well-formed, and has so much}, ne and ¢ 
dignity and so expressive a voice! “Ahs|| Whyn the twittering swallow no loner is bs tie 
yes !” cries Mary, archly, “did he not call | When robins are flocking, and night ravens era to le 


rouan angel?’ ** And vou too!” answers); And the bobalink clucks on the dry, seedy polk sedi 
y s y | When the jay whistles loud, and the wrens dis posse 
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Was % 


her sister, colouring. “ Yes, it is true, I may o are solemnly warned that the autumn isn “3 » Was) 


pass for one in your company,” says the her | 


&“ jook , i Ss | When the lone cricket chirps in the cottager’s heart Pe 
FOuRg, but he looked at a while he was | And the wings of the butterfly drop to the eart) fully 


” 
speaking.’ ' a | When the glow-worm and fire-fly extinguish their light, S that 
this a the like girlish nonsens nd no voices of insects disturb the dull night. agg 
All this and the like girlisl e || And nc of insects disturb the dull: dre 
. thar? : Save the caty-did singing in glee o'er his bier 
awakens in y* . father : att ont | We then are assured that the autumn is near. Ju 
grows apace. Jenny is now a woman. Wha 
prospects have the poor girls? Jenny is a}; When the leaves are past blooming, and nat 
: : - © z weaves 
well-informed, industrious, and very lovely|) , sulha, tie ddadien afvominer: teres, 
gil, but our poverty is known to all the vil-|) When the sumac and maple grow dappled ant rei, whic 
age; on that account we are neglected, and |! | And a leaf flickers down to the couch of the dead dame 
° : | We know that the Frost King will shortly appcar : 
she has had no offers. An angel without |) for autumn is coming—nay, autumn is her: ring 
yon ag. ig os pee of. The oh " Me x = 
0 

= 7 cae Wee nes pe ~ayl the least attention When Youth's brighest blossoms have fallen to car wh 
1s the shop-keeper. When she took the mo-|| And flown are the soul-cheering moments of truth 
ney to him the other day, he presented her || When the green leaves have faded from the garlani:! Ju 

* %, 7 3 ° joy, ‘ 
with a pound of almonds and raisins, and said || 4nd the goblet of pleasure yields bitter alloy— the 
he was very sorry to press me for payment, |) Then, then, comes the whisper to frail mortals her 
but that if [ would continue to deal with " Prepare—be prepared! for your autumn is near 





him, he would give me credit till Easter. 

I do not think he would have said so much 

to me. Talk of the love that outlives adversity! 
December 26th.—These have been two|)The love that remains with prosperity 's 4 

gloomy days. The Christmas festival has} thousand times more rare. The one ist! 

never seemed so gloomy before. 1 preached} keen but bracing north wind of existence, 

my two sermons, during two days, in four dif-| that invigorates and nerves for exertion ; '! 

ferent churches. The roads were dismal, as} other is the enervating hot breath of summ* 

was the weather. I feel that I am beginning; which sickens and weakens our best reso''es fount 

to grow old. [have no longer the strength} makes us feverish, captious, and susp | year 

and elasticity of frame I once had. ‘even of those we love best.—S. C. oo roses 
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THE TWO WHITE ROSES. l|did the same. I said to myself, the bride 
|| will be as handsome with a flower less, and 
||my poor mother shall again to-day have her 
The following singular case was brought, '| favourite rose. 
iast spring, before the justice of the peace of'|! Here Miss Flora shed abundant tears, and 
the fourth district in Paris. The object of | Madame Gallien, endeavouring to console 
dispute was two white roses, whose with-|/ her, said to the Judge—* Stop the cause, sir; 
ered leaves had long since been dispersed to|| it is wrong for me to molest this poor girl for 
the winds. \|a good action ; let us say no more about it; it 
Madame Gallien, (mantua-maker)—I de- |) is a misfortune that cannot be helped. All I 
mand thirty frances (six dollars,) damages, || wish for compensation, is to have a daughter 


< 


from Miss Flora Minville, for having caused || |ike Miss Flora. 
me to lose an order worth one hundred and|| ‘The justice of the peace, much affected, 


ity francs. . sent the parties away without any further 
Judge.—Explain the facts. trial, 


Madame.—Yes, sir. About two months) 
sco, Miss Leontine de Crillon was to be mar- | 
ried to the Prince of Clermont Tonnere ; the) THE WIFE. 
marriage gifts were to be magnificent. I re-| re ; 
ceived an order to make a dress for the bride; || The following lines were written by the Rev. C. Wolfe, 
it was to be a chef d’ ceuvre. Splendid lace, the author of * The Burial of Sir John Moore.” After 
pearls, cimp—all the marvels of the art of || ‘imginga favourite air until he burst into tears, he 
dressmaking, were to be united. But some-|} Wrote these verses :— 

thing more rare at that time was wanting; it|| IfI had thought thou could’st have died, 
was a natural white rose—a rose at the end, [ might not weep for thee ; 

of February ! || But I forgot, when by thy side, 
Judge-—And Miss Flora engaged to pro-| That thou could’st mortal be: 


, TOUCHING LITTLE STORY OF A FRENCH GIRL. 





cure one for you ? \| It never through my mind had pass’d 
Madame.—Yes, sir; she cultivates flowers, | That time would e’er be o'er, 

and often sells them to the great milliners of |} And I on thee should look my last, 

the capital. I went to her, and she promised | And thou should’st smile no more. 


to let me have one of the two roses she then} 
possessed, for twenty-five francs, which sum}; And still upon that face [ look, 

was to be paid on delivery. I depended on} And think ’t will smile again ; 

her promise, but she did not keep it faith-|| And still the thought I will not brook, 
fully; for I did not receive the rose, and for That I must look in vain! 

that reason they refused to take the wedding || But when I speak, thou dost not say, 
dress, What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 
Judge-—{To Miss Flora.)—Why did you|| And now I feel, as well I may, 

not deliver the rose ? Dear Mary, thou art dead. 

Miss Flora—( With timidity.)—It was not | 
my fault. The evening before the day on|| If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
which I had promised the white rose to Ma-| All cold and all serene, 


| 
} 


dame Gallien, a shower, which took place du-|| still might press thy silent heart, 

ring my absence, made the flower expand, | And where my smiles have been! 

and some hours afterwards nothing remained,| While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
of it but the stem. What I tell you is the| Thou seemest still my own ; 

truth. '| But there, I lay thee in thy grave— 


Judge.—1 believe you, young girl. But And [ am now alone! 
the second rose, could you not have delivered 


that ? || Ido not think, where’er thou art, 
Miss Flora.—(With tears in her eyes.)—| Thou hast forgotten me: 
Oh! as to that one, it was not promised. | And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 
Madame Gallien would certainly have ac- || In thinking, too, of thee ; 
cepted it, for it was the more beautiful of the | Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
two. ButI could not give it. It was des- Of light ne’er seen before, 
tined to my mother. || As fancy never could have drawn, 
Judge.—Was it her birth-day ! | And never can restore. 
Miss Flora—(Sorrowfully.)—No, sir; it! a 





mer, was the anniversary of her death. (Pro-| 
found sensation in the auditory.) Every From the experience of others do thou learn 
year I lay on her tomb one of those pees wisdom, and from their failings correct thine 
roses which she so much loved. This year I |) own faults. 




















Mount of Olives. 
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From Sear’s Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible.] 


MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


\fter ascending once more into broad day- 
cht, we crossed over the rocky path leading 


we then arrived at a square plot of ground 
enclosed by a low rough wall of loose stones, 
and overshadowed by eight enormous olive- 
trees, Which appear to be of very great anti- 
oyity. This isalleged to be the Garden of 
Gethsemane, “over the brook Cedron, to 
chich Jesus oft-times resorted with his dis- 
ciples” A piece of ground, marked off from 
cho rest of the garden, is confidently pointed 
nat as the spot where our Saviour was be- 
‘raved by Judas, when the latter, * having re- 
ceived a band of men and officers from the 
chief priests and Pharisees, came thither with 
lanterns, and torches, and weapons,” (St. 
John, xviii.) It is called by the Italian 
monks “la terra dannata ;” or the “ accursed 
cround.” 

This is certainly a most interesting spot. 
It is near the brook Cedron, and to the an- 
ent road leading from the Mount of Olives 
nto Jerusalem, and of all the tales and tra- 
ditions treasured up among the pilgrims and 
ecclesiastics, this carries with it the greatest 
degree of probability. But here, again, the 
absurd minuteness of identification made use 
of, only tends to throw an air of ridicule over 
the whole history. A ledge of rocks at the 
upper end of the garden is confidently pointed 
out as the very spot where our Saviour found 
the disciples “sleeping for sorrow,” and “a 
stone’s cast” thence is a small excavation, 
called the grotto of Gethsemane, which is 
positively affirmed to be the identical spot 
where our Saviour “kneeled down and 
prayed, saying Farner, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me; nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done,” (St. Luke.) The 
grotto is covered by a small chapel, the keys 
of which are kept by the monks of the Latin 
convent. 

_The olive-trees overshadowing this enclosed 
}.ot of ground, appear to be of very great an- 
uity, and are held in the highest venera- 
ion by Christians of all sects, who positively 
affirm that they are the identical trees which 
stood on the spot in our Saviour’s time! The 
trunks of the largest of these trees are of great 
size and of immense girt: they have become 
splintered and shrivelled with age, and are 
certainly great curiosities as vegetable pro- 
duetions, 

Leaving the “Garden of Gethsemane,” 
we traversed a steep path which ascends from 
the bed of the brook Cedron to the summit of 
the Mount of Olives. Numerous olive-trees 
were seattered along the sides of the declivity, 
cud around a mosque and covent which crown 


\ 


t 


. the summit of the Mount of Olives, and), 


the lofty eminence. We hurried impatiently 
to the highest point, and then turning to the 
‘westward, a magnificent panoramic view of 
the whole of Jerusalem and of the surround- 
ing country suddenly burst upon our sight. 

The present city with its churches, mosques, 
houses, gardens, and fortifications, lay extend- 
ed immediately below, and the eye took in at 
a bird’s-eye-view, every house and street, and 
almost every yard of ground. The scene was 
certainly very imposing, and the appearance 
of the city, with its domes and cupolas, and 
the minarets of the mosques, is from this 
point of view quite magnificent. The first 
objects which strike the eye, are the two mag- 
nificent mosques occupying the site of Nolo- 
mon’s Temple. The one on the north is the 
celebrated mosque of Omar; that on the south, 
is the mosque El Aksa. They are close to 
that portion of the city-walls which immedi- 
ately borders on the Mount of Olives, and 
with the courts, porticoes, and gardens at- 
tached to them, they occupy a fourth part of 
the whole place, and present a most imposing 
appearance. The town rises gradually above 
these, and the most prominent object beyond 
‘is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with 
its two domes of striking aspect ; the one be- 
ing white and the other almost black. Here 
‘and there a lofty tower or a taperingr minaret 
rises above the gloomy stone houses of the 
‘natives. Of these, the lofty tower or mina- 
ret, said to be built on the site of the house 
of Pilate, with its galleries and Saracenic 
‘decorations, appear most prominently to the 
‘eye, and the minarets of Ben Israel, of the 
| Seraglio, and the one said to be placed on the 
site of Herod’s palace. Most of the private 
dwellings were covered with low domes, and 
'my intelligent cicerone pointed out to me the 
| different churches and convents, and a long 
range of stone buildings surmounted by small 
cupolas, which he said was a college of der- 
| vishes. 

Altogether, the city, as seen from the sum- 
‘Init of the Mount of Olives, may be ranked as 
‘one of the finest of oriental cities in its exter- 
‘nal aspect. A long line of battlemented walls, 
iwith their towers and gates, extends the 
whole way round the town, and a few cy- 
'presses and other trees throw up their lofty 
‘branches amid the porticoes and gates of the 
‘mosques. 

After the surprise and admiration which 
‘this prospect at first naturally excites have 
subsided, the bare, rocky, and desolate aspect 
of the surrounding country, and the solitude 
and silence of the city itself, most forcibly at- 
tract the attention. Neither in the streets, 
‘at the gateways, nor along the rocky mule- 
tracks leading therefrom, is there aught of 
life or animation. Some solitary woman, 





‘with her water-pitcher, climbing the craggy 
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eminence, or some sluwly-moving pilgrims, 
are alone seen. The eye, on a closer scru- 
tiny, discovers large tracks of open and waste 
ground within the walls, and many a ruined 
house and dilapidated building. ‘There is none 
of the bustle and animation ordinarily per- 
ceptible about a large town. No moving 
crowds traverse the public thoroughfares ; 
the ear strives in vain to catch the noise and 
hum of a large city, for such it appears to be ; 
all is strangely and sadly silent. “ The noise 
of the whip, and the noise of the wheels, and 
the prancing of horses, and the jumping of 
chariots,” are no longer heard in Jerusalem. 


THE ASCENSION. 


Were I to attempt to describe those sensa- 
tions I experienced when I stood on the very 
ground trodden by the sacred feet of the Son 
of Gop, language would fall infinitely short 
of it. I can only say, that a glow of delight 
was kindled in my heart greater than I had 
at any former period enjoyed. Never shall I 
forget this deeply interesting moment; and 
to taste that pleasure, the reader must not 
only possess a heart sincere in the belief of 
revelation, but stand on the spot, and be fa- 
voured with a vivid image of that grand and 
glorious work of redemption, which was here 
consummated by Curisr before the eyes of 
those who were the favoured witnesses of his 
glory, when he ascended to the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, and “opened the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers.” 


“Heaven's portals wide extend to let him in, 
Nor all his friends shut out : as some great prince 
Not for himself alone proclaims admission, 

But for his train, it was his royal will, 
That where He is, there should his followers be.” 


In the centre of three pinnacles on the 
mount, our Lorp is said to have stood; and 
in a rock is the impression of the left foot or 
sandal of a man, ten inches long and four 
broad, represented as that he left ca his as- 
cent to the heavenly regions; and, after all, 
it is not improbable that those who witnessed 
his triumphal departure might, in their zeal 
to retain the memorial of so striking an event, 
trace an outline on the last spot of earth 
touched by the sacred feet of the Lorp. No 
person, in any degree acquainted with the 
word of Gop, can stand on this commanding 
height, from which Jerusalem appears to be 
under the feet, without reflecting on the 
boundless field which opens for contempla- 
ting the infinite variety of stupendous events 
that occurred on this chosen part of the earth 
during past ages. Such considerations, then, 
are most strikingly calculated to stamp deep- 
ly on the soul of man feelings of the most 
profound veneration. It may be added, that 
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REDEEME 
had sat, and in front of the temple, ee 
disciples conversed with him as to those «.. 
and calamities which should precede th. 
struction of what he had foretold, Mowe 
xxiv, 1-3.) sii 
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SAMARIA AND THE SAMARITA\s 


As there is at the present time much interest may) 
ed in every thing relative to the Jews, w; 
connection with our beautiful cut, and narrat), 

a visit to the Mount of Olives and Jerysajoy 

following interesting extracts of a letter fro, », 

Bowring, containing an account of his visit ¢ , 

maria and the Samaritans. 

One of my principal motives for wishiy» 
to visit Sychar, was to ascertain the «ys. 
tion, and, if possible, to make the acquaintans 
of that fragment of the old Samaritans y 
still inhabit their ancient capital, sti!| obsor: 
their ancient rites, still preserve the most r. 
markble peculiarities which characterize) 
them at the period of the gospel history; a»: 
my inquiries were greatly facilitated by : 
circumstances around me. , 

I found that the number of Samaritan fan. 
lies now living at Sychar is 11, consisting ¢: 
about 120 persons. They are very careful i 
their registration of births, marriages, ; 
deaths, and profess to have the ancestry of 
the principal individuals of their body wp» 
the time of Moses. “The numbering of the 
people” takes place every year; and they as 
sured me, they observed the greatest accv. 
racy in their family records. Their numer 
had at one period been reduced to as low « 
60 individuals, but they were now somewi! 
on the increase. For their chief priest, wh, 
as they avow, is directly descended from Siew 
(and who himself wrote out for me his fam’ 
genealogy in Arabic,) they entertain t) 
highest reverence. His influence over 
little community seems boundless. They 
told me they had no positive information 
any Samaritans except themselves, who “ 
worshipped on Mount Gerizim ;” but they ta! 
heard that some of their faith were scattere: 
in distant lands, and still preserved the re.- 
gious usages of their forefathers. They !u: 
even been told that there were Samaritans 
England, and in the English countries to 4 
east, (meaning British India,) and were very 
curious to know whether [ knew or had eve! 
heard of such Samaras or Samaritans, 6” 
whether it would be possible to establis 
tercourse with them. They seemed ™ 
afflicted when I told them that I bel 
there was no reason to suppose that any 
their race existed in any portion of the Br's: 
empire. They said they had been visite: 
many Christians, and especially by Eag-™ 
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No. 4. Samaria and the Samaritans. 
SS =. 
Christians, of whom they spoke with creat | ** Here is the law,” he said, “ here is the book, 
respect, and asked me to explain why a ua-)| here are the very words. They (the Jews) 
tion so far away should take any interest ina could not deny the authority, so they falsified 
(ow poor families who were neither Chris-| the passage.” I obtained from the chief priest 
“ans, nor Jews, nor Mussulmans. I asked |a specimen, a very tolerable fac-simile of a 
them whether they had ever heard that our|| part of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the 
Prophet had spoken of one of their nation as || scribe promised that he would give me a 
the cood Samaritan,—referring to his conduct || Copy of the verse which the Jews are assert- 
asa model of humanity and charity? I re-|/ed to have eliminated from the original text ; 
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i} 
| 


peated to them the parable as it was taught | but I have not yet received it. 
py our Saviour; and the chief priest an-| 
ewered, * We had at that time a good Hakin | 
(physician) among us—surely it must have 
been he!” And they told me of a tradition | 
among them, that this Hakin was universally 
honoured for his active beneficence. Had 
their tradition its origin in Christian history, 
ur was the parable of Jesus itself a reference 
to a tradition existing in the time of our 
Lord ! 

| was escorted by the Samaritan scribe to 
the temple, through many dark and winding 
streets. On reaching the portal, he required 
me to take off my shoes, as did he and the 
other worshippers, some of whom were in the 
act of prayer, prostrate on the ground, with 
their foreheads pressing the dust. The chief 
priest came to meet me—a man of calm, so- 
ber, and imposing mein, with a long white 
beard, little distinguished from those around 
him by his dress; his countenance, however, 
and the countenances around me, having noth- 
ing of the Hebrew expression, but resembling 
much those of the Druses of Mount Lebanon, 
the ancient Syrian race. His reception was 



























most cordial. He introduced to me his son, 
and his son’s sons, his successors in the priest- 
hood, which he said he had held in inheri- 
tance from the time of the giving the law. 
He spoke calmly of Christians and Mussel- 
mans, but of the Jews with extreme bitter- 
ness as corrupters of the Holy Book, who had 
turned away the true worshippers from the 
sacred Mount Gerizim. He brought from the 
interior of the temple the ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch, which he assured me was the 
unpolluted original, and was 3,460 years old. 
It was in a silver tin case, covered with scar- 
let silk; he allowed me to unroll it. Its ap- 
pearance was of far higher antiquity than any 
MSS. I have ever seen. It has been carefully 
and frequently repaired ; it is in the old Sa- 
maritan character, and I found it was read 
with facility by himself and his descendants, 
and was habitually used in the service of the 
temple, But the language has ceased to be 
employed for colloquial purposes among the 
Samaritans, though they all profess to under- 
stand it—and they may, perhaps, to about the 
sune extent in which Hebrew is understood 
ty the Jews. The chief priest frequently re- 



















| In their domestic manners and customs, 
the Samaritans are but little distinguished 
\from the races that surround them. They 
are bigamists, but no polygamists; and di 
vorce is of easy attainment. Their women 
| veil themselves like the Syrians in general ; 
for the practice of veiling now pervades all 
‘classes; and I have often heard it inquired by 
| Syrian Christian ladies, whether the respecta- 
|ble women of England were so immodest as 
to walk out with uncovered faces! It would 
‘not appear that the use of the veil was so uni- 
| versal in the patriarchal times, nor was it ha- 
‘bitual. It is recorded of Rebecca, that she 
veiled herself, but only when Isaac approached 
her as a stranger; when she rode on her 
‘camel in the presence of her servants, her 
\ face was uncovered; and in the case of Ta- 
'mar, the circumstance of her being veiled 
was deemed injurious to her reputation. But 
in the apostolic times the veiling or covering 
\the head had become a general practice, and 
| Mahomet, whose ritual recognised so many 
|of the usages of Oriental life, made the veil- 
|ing of women a peremptory religious duty. 
\In fact, a stronger reproach cannot be ad- 
\dressed to a Mussulman lady than that her 
face had been seen out of the harem. When, 
by any accident or intrusion, a stranger en- 
/counters an unveiled woman in the East, she 
generally shrieks out aloud, and exclaims, 
“O my misfortune !” “O my misery!” and 
‘in these particulars the Samaritans are not 
'distinguished from their neighbours. 

But small as is their number, great is their 
/national pride. The chief priest told me he 
considered they were the appointed conserva- 
tors of the purity of the Mosaic faith—the 
| guardians of the holy writ—the favourites of 
‘Jehovah, into whose hands were committed, 
|to be preserved through all time, the truths 
‘communicated to the patriarchs by the great 
law giver. He referred to the preservation 
‘of their Pentateuch as an evidence of divine 
‘favour. Our land, said he, has passed from 
| conquerer to conqueror! we have been per- 
secuted by one set of invaders after another; 
‘our town, our country, have been the seat of 
civil war; three times have we been com- 
|pelled to hide our Holy Book in the recesses 
of Mount Gerizim, where it once remained 





verted to the controversy as to the superior 
sanctity of Mount Gerizim or Jerusalein. 





concealed for more than seventy years; but 
we still exist, a nation apart, with our own 
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temple, our language, the customs of our fa- 
thers; and you see before you now three 
generations of our priests—-myself, my son’s 
sons, (pointing to a middle aged man who 
hung over him while he was speaking, and 


two little boys who were sitting at his feet.) |) 


In truth, the whole body of the Samaritans, 
though removed from abject poverty, are not 
many degrees above that condition. I in- 
quired who was the richest man among them, 
and was told that 2000 piastres (£20 sterling) 
was probably the largest fortune among them. 
But the Mahommedan governor bore testi- 
mony to their general respectability. He 
said they were a quiet and harmless people, 
and among the most trustworthy of the popu- 
lation of Nablous. The governor, however, 
did not confirm their statements as to their 
unshaken fidelity to the faith of their fathers. 
He said that many of them had become Mus- 
sulmans, and that there had been a notable 
diminution of their numbers. Their enmity 
against the Jews is so strong, that no Hebrew 
is admitted into the Samaritan synagogue. 
Happily the ill will that exists has seldom an 
opportunity of wreaking itself on individuals, 
for in Nablous, there are no resident Jews, 
and it may be doubted if any of the Samari- 
tans ever come in contact with their rivals, 
The governor told me he was not sure that 
the Jews ever visited his capital. I had no 
opportunity of ascertaining whether the feel- 


ing of dislike was reciprocal between them|| 


and the Samaritans. Perhaps few of them 
are aware of the existence of any of the Sa- 
maritan race. 


The existence of the Samaritans in their 


present unchanged condition, representing as 


they do the habits, language, opinions, and 
ritual of their ancient nation, is one of the}! 


most interesting facts with which I am ac- 
quainted. During my abode among them, | 


could not dissociate my mind from the fancy |} 
that I was living in the very days of the apos-|) 
So little altered was the phraseology, || 
so kindred the prejudices, so similar the wor- || 
ship to those of which the narrative of the}! 
New Testament has conveyed to us the re-|| 
cord, that [ could hardly fancy sixty genera-|| 


tles. 


tions had passed away since the time when 


that narrative was written; for as every fact! 


reported is accordant with the existing state 
of things, so there is an abiding truth and 
life in every touch left by the gospel histo- 
rians. My second visit to Nablous was the 
sequence of my being unable to enter Jerusa- 
lem, in consequence of the plague having 
broken out in the holy city; but the disap- 
pointment has almost ceased to be a subject 
of regret, when I think of the opportunity 
which that disappointment gave me of pass- 
ing another day at the foot of Mount Gerizim, 





centuries ago.— Weekly Christian Te, 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


| 
‘saken me. 
yet, “ To throw the lute aside,” and a! 


vate, and whose gentle voice can soot 
‘gladden the heart; and with a harp j 
/with the poet’s phrensy, I'll sing life's 
away, 

** And sorrow my bosom shall never inthr 


MY HARP. 
My harp has lost its melting tones, 


A wildness o’er my spirit cores, 





Whose smiles | ever share. 

O! would the muses but inspire 
My harp with one sweet strain; 

While wrapt in pure poetic fire, 
And never grieve again. 

My harp has yielded many a strain 
In hours past and gone; 


Which have so long in silence lain, 
A brighter day would dawn. 





It must awake its gentle strains, 
Though now on willows hung: 
For ne’er while love of song remains 

Can I forget its early strains, 
“Tn years when I was young.” 


In by-gone days upon the green 
Where feathered choirs sung, 

I’ve listened to their notes serene, 

When vernal beauty decked the scei 
And groves with music rung. 








among the men and women of Samaria, still 


to be seen, still to be studied, in all that char-|| 


I to my harp must cling ; 
Its soothing tones may tell of peace. 


Where seraph anthems ring. 


Me on life’s stormy sea ; 
And if that friend be ever near, 
My sorrows all shal! disappear 

In love’s sweet revelry. 


Then let the poet’s lot be mine, 
With wildest minstrelsy ; 





Then earth has joys for me. 
Harmony, N. J., 1841. 


acterized them when Jesus and the ano 
sojourned among them-more than ej,), 


‘the sweet melody of song. No! Jet me | 
but a friend whose smiles can win and, 


Which once could soothe my care; 


Though ’midst the gay and happy ones 


Then would I strike my broken lyre, 


O! could I strike those chords again, 


What though my cares may stil] incr 


And sing of joys that ne’er shall ceas*, 


There is a friend whose smiles can c! 


A harp whose melting strains combine 
To soothe the heart—and love refine— 


Vou. V. 


Mr. Eprror:—I once more intrude »-. 
your notice the following poetic rhap: 
It has been so long since f have had a yi: 
| Parnassus, that I fear the muses haye ¢,. 
However, I cannot consep:. . 
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No. 4. 


ES 3 
- | 
‘devotion, and every hour seemed to unfold 
The following tale was written by one of the most .ome estimable trait in her character. 
highly gifted poets in America. When I was twenty years of age we were 
2 . , | married. My father relinquished his business 
CORSESMOES OF A TIC TIN. in my favour, and life glided on for another 
Iam the only son of reputable and wealthy} year, all sunshine and happiness. By this 
sarents. Early in life I entered into a mer-) time I had gone out more frequently to mingle 
cantile house in New York, for the purpose} with the world; became interested in politics, 
of acquiring a knowledge of the business, pre-| and thirsted for power. I was engaged ina 
naratory to commencing, On my own respon-| Jucrative mercantile career; my family was 
sibility, a mercantile career. At this time I) influential, and my aid readily accepted, if 
was eighteen, and had but recently returned) not courted, by the wily and perfidious min- 
from my academic studies at New Haven.| ions of office. Gradually I became deeply in- 
My person, at that early period, was good ; my | terested in political warfare ; gradually I for- 
mind polished by education, and my manners, | got the spell of my wife’s virtue and affections; 
ifnot graceful, were easy. I ws glad of| and, gradually, there was a delirium and joy 
heart and ambitious of distinction; eager for) in the wine cup, and I became one of the vo- 
reputation of integrity, and an enthusiast in} taries of Bacchus. 
my admiration of genius. My associateswere|| I cannot portray how insidiously the charm 
) reputable and sons of gentlemen; the prospect) wove into my senses, and frittered away my 
> before me was excellent, and my life glided! faculties. It now seems as a terrible and im- 
> onward like a placid stream. possible dream ; but the horrors of that dream 
> It was within a few weeks of my nine-| are imprinted with letters of fire upon my 
> teenth birthday, that [ became acquainted) brain. The agonies of my remorse have been 
> with Amelia Montfort. She was a being of | as serpents gnawing the tenderest vitals of 
perfect virtue, of transcendant beauty, and of | my existence. I gaze back upon the past, 
> uncommon mind—had an eye for the beau-! and would fain blot its hallowed moments from 
' ties of nature, and a soul for the spell of | the page of my being. 
" poesy. She was three years my junior; her!) But tocontinue. With “stealthy stepsand 
beauty rather in blossom than the bud, and) slow,” I became the victim of intemperance ; 
her intellect more remarkable for its gift of | neglected my business, and was a bankrupt ; 
imagination than for its power. She had) was at first pointed at and pitied by my friends 





© mingled little in society; knew less of the|and relatives, and, at last, shunned and de- 

> heartlessness of mankind; and her heart was} spised as a disgrace and a dishonour. 

> the temple of enthusiastic and ardent, but of || It was many months before my wife could 

© hallowed feelings. bring herself to the conviction that I was a 
For myself, ] had mingled much in female) drunkard. J, that had come to her in youth 

society; had passed many “a thin red lip,”} and beauty; J, that had called forth and 


and bowed before many a rich dark eye.} broken up the inmost recesses of her soul; I, 
Amelia was a glad creature, a “ girl in gen-|'that was applauded for my integrity, hon- 
tleness,” and “a high souled woman,” in dig-|'oured for my virtue, and emulated for my 
nity; and when she elicited admiration, it) character !—how could she deem mea drunk- 
was ever blended with esteem. Mingled in| ard; a loathed and contemptible sot; a dis- 
her temperament, also, there was a tinge of | grace to my name, and a disgrace to human- 
romance; it was the romance rather of de-| ity? She closed her eyes for a weary period 
voted feeling than of affected sentiment, and) upon a truth so horrible, and endeavoured to 
_ even when her affections were hoarded up in| shut out from her senses and her understand- 

the sanctuary of her own pure bosom, she) ing the blackness of my guilt. Oh God! how 
acknowledged their burning intensity, and) that being clung to and worshipped me, even 
confessed the idolatry which would mingle) amid the abject contumely of my degradation. 
in her love. In brief, Amelia became the| How she clung amid the wretchedness of her 
beau ideal of my fancy, and ere [ knew her| despair, to the hope that I might be retrieved. 
many months was her ardent admirer. ‘How she wept and persuaded, and endea- 
My thoughts were bound up in the frenzy || voured to fascinate me back to my domestic 
of my feelings; affection had imparted to my| enjoyments, and to keep me, even for one 
character a new tinge, and to my habits ano-| night, from the dens of iniquity and the re- 
ther current. In my communings with that \velry of crime! How she “threw her white 
veing, [ was supremely happy. ‘There was} arms around me,” besought me, with earnest 
enchantment in the very atmosphere she| looks and pure caresses, to remember my 
breathed ; my dreams caught their delirious} early vows; to remember my own happiness, 
taptures from her memory, and my waking) her peace of mind, and my father’s cares for 
thoughts dwelt constantly upon Amelia. She} the sake of his only child, and the heir to his 
was worthy of all my regard; worthy of alli hitherto unspotted fame. Oh my God! how 
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impossible it now seems that I should have 
steeled my heart against such persuasions ; 
how impossible it seems that I could have 
gone forth after such a scene as this, and 
bathed my senses like a brute, in the debas- 
ing influence of intoxication. Would to 
Heaven that I could live over again my young 
life? Would that again I might hear the 
glad voice of my Amelia, and bask in the in- 
nocent smiles of her affection! Would I 
could call up the shade of my murdered sire, 
and weep away my shame and anguish in 
tears of blood! But in vain now is the an- 
guish of my remorse; in vain did I repent of 
early error, and invoke the past hours. 

It was probably three years after my mar- 
riage that | became a bankrupt; the progress 
of my debasement from that period was rapid. 
I gave myself completely up to intemperance. 
The intoxicating draught operated upon my 
mind, like some bewildering species of in- 
fatuation. I] was unable to resist its influence. 
I was unable to turn away from the tide of 
ignominy which was hurrying me to the vor- 
tex of destruction. My mind, though it did 
not actually decay, seemed somewhat af- 
fected with my body. My affections were be- 
numbed and torpid, and the sympathies of my 
bosom held affinity with nothing but drink. 

Amid the most abject poverty, my wife 
shared my destiny. Bloated and distorted as 
were my features, she still imagined she saw 
in it traces of my early condition. And when 
in some fitful moment of remorse and sanity, | 
professed repentance ; when, for a moment, I 
told her that my affection for her still lived ; 
oh! what a flush of joy overspread the 
features of my poor Amelia; what a thrill of 
rapture seemed tingling through her veins, as 
she hoped to save me. 

Then she would tell me over all my pros- 
pects of retrieving my fortune; that I was 
yet young, that my father would receive me 
back into his confidence ; that she would love 
me and cherish me; and then, for a moment 
melted and overcome, |] would promise her to 
reform. But I could not. The curse was 
upon me, and in vain [ endeavoured to shake 
it off. 

At last my poor wife grew sick; she bore 
up for a long season under her sufferings, but 
finally her heart broke and she died. 

* * * . * 


I had humanity enough left to know the 
extent of the evil I had inflicted; but in 
the horrors of the moment I had but one re- 
source; the bowl, the accursed bowl. Again 
and again I sipped of its deep damnation. A 
little longer, and I was a spectacle of disgust 
to the philanthropist. A beggar and a drunk- 
ard, [ wandered through the streets of my 
native city, an object of contempt and shame. 


— 


——— 


alas! the old man was but a little while «, 
this world. i 
his grey hairs with sorrow to the gray, 


My infamous career soon bors 


He bequeathed his fortune toa distant rely. 


tive. 


At the time of his death I was a tenant o 


the alms house, being a victim of mania potu 


and a maniac. 
For a long time I struggled with deat), 


but I was yet young, and I finally recover, 


My form was now emaciated, and my coup. 
tenance ghastly. : 

My mind had somewhat recovered its fy. 
mer capacity, but as my reason floated back, 
oh! what dreadfully horrid images ming!) 
among my memories. [ was the murderer 
of my wife; 1 was a parracide—and my fj. 
ther’s living groans and malediction, seene) 
like an eternal knell in my ears. 

I have toiled through twenty years more— 
have lived a life of the most appalling suffer. 
ings and misery ; and now, whilst I totter on 
the brink of eternity, I am still a drunkard !! 
If ever a human being has suffered for the 
crime of drunkenness, that being amI. | 
have hesitated often as to launching myself 
into another world, but resolved to bear the 
agony of my reflections and the horrors of ty 
present condition for fear of being plunged 
into a worse. 

lama murderer! I feel as I linger on 
the confines of this world, that I murdered 
the wife of my bosom; I feel that I have sent 
my father in his old age with sorrow to his 
tomb, But oh! how I have suffered for my 
iniquities. Have I not, by living in squalid 
misery, in degradation, and in infamy, su 
fered more than a thousand deaths? Forgive, 
I beseech thee, O God, in this my last and 
mortal hour of anguish! Forgive me, sainted 
spirit, of my injured wife; and hallowed 
shadow of my murdered father. And ere | 
die, oh youth! whilst my soul is yet linger- 
ing in its mortal tenement, shun, oh shun, | 
beseech you, the intoxicating bowl.— Old Do- 
minion. 








What a large portion of our time in this 
life is wasted in mere waiting !—waiting for 
something that seems necessary for our hap 
piness, and the want of which prevents us 
from enjoying the present hour—the hour, 
that for the time we think so long, and which 
afterwards appears so short, and so barren ot 
every thing but the torture of impatience.— 
Picken. 








If politeness does not inspire a man with 
goodness, equity, complaisance, and gratr 
tude; it at least gives the appearance of these 
virtues, and makes a man appear outwardly 








My father spurned me from his door; but 





what he ought to be inwardly. 
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HE WILL COME TO-MORROW. 
[always ride on the outside of a stage- 
coach, from taste as well as from economy— 
iecause I love to see as much of the land- 
scape as I possibly can ; and I try to sit next 
to the coachman, because he knows not only 
t» whom the seat we pass on the road belongs, 
hat can sometimes tell interesting anecdotes 
ofthe owners themselves—so [ am sure of 
jeing entertained on my journey, if so placed. 
Well, [ was so fortunate on my last jour- 
ner from London to C——, as to get my fa- 
yourite seat, and it was next to an unusually 
pleasing driver. I found he was a family 
man; had a wife he seemed fond of, and one 
child, a little boy, whom he was afraid of 
sing, and as he saw that I sympathized in 
his feelings, he was the more disposed to 
gratify my curiosity. At length, after a very 
rosperous journey, we saw the abbey church 
ofC—— in the distance, and we were not 
long in reaching the inn. 

When the coach was about to stop, my at- 
tention was drawn towards an elderly wo- 
man, meanly but neatly clad, who was look- 
ing up to the coach with an expression of 
anxious impatience in her eye, which forcibly 
interested me. 








































away a tear, said * Ah! poor soul! there she 
jsagain,and there she has been every day 
for years, and now that I am a parent myself, 
and an anxious one too, I feel the more for 
her.” This speech increased my interest in 
the por woman, who, now that the coach had 
really stopped and the passengers were get- 
ting down, drew quite close to the wheels, 
and looking up in the coachman’s face with 
an expression which evidently unmanned him, 
siid, ina hurried voice, “ Is he come to-day ?” 
“No, dear soul!” he replied, “but he will 
come tomorrow, you know!” “Yes, yes, 
he will come to-morrow !” She then hurried 
down the street, followed by a respectable 
young woman who shook her head mourn- 
fully at the driver as she turned away. 

I had paid all demands upon me, and might 
have gone in search of a place at N , but 
lcould not stir till { had an explanation of 
what seemed so interesting to a sentimental 
traveller like myself, and I asked the coach- 
man if [might speak a few words to him. 
“Isee what you want to ask,” he replied ; 
“and as soon as [ have done all my duty here, 
| will walk with you too the inn where the 
other coach starts from.” 
thought him a long time about his duty ; 
but at last he joined me, and we walked down 
the street together. ‘ You want to know all 
about that poor woman,” said he. * Indeed 
Ido."“Itisasad story, sir. She and her 
tustand, respectable little trades people, had 
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The coachman saw her also, and, dashing|| 


of play than work, and his father was a se- 
vere man. His mother doated on him, poor 
soul! and he loved her dearly. But, not to 
be lengthy, when he was eighteen years old, 
poor Willy did something, I do not know what 
exactly, which put his father in a great rage, 
and in spite of his wife’s tears and prayers, 
he struck his son, and turned him out of doors. 
I have always heard the poor lad did not de- 
serve it; certain it is he was wrong in one 
thing ; he told his father he saw him for the 
last time, for he would never come back to 
be struck again! and he enlisted directly, 
and left C with the soldiers. 


| Oh! the agony of the poor father when 
he had slept on his rage, and rose the next 
‘morning! ‘The poor mother had not slept at 
all, and they both went in search of their now 
pardoned son. But he was gone! and by a 
very affecting letter to his mother, they 
learned he was ordered to the West Indies; 
and they were not rich enough to effect his 
discharge! So he sailed, and it broke his 
father’s heart. 

| On his death-bed he left loving messages 
‘and his blessing to his poor boy, and said he 
died of a broken heart, from the recollection 
of his harshness to him. 

“ Well, time went on, and the poor wi- 
dowed mother might be said to live only for 
and in letters written by Willy, and every let- 
\ter was full of love and piety. At last came 
‘a letter from him to say that he had been at 
'death’s door with a bad fever, and was so weak 
still, after it, that the medical men had or- 
dered him home, as the only chance of life. 
| “Oh! [shall nurse him well again! the 
‘poor mother said, all fear lost in the delight 
‘of having him restored to her; and when the 
time came for the vessel’s being due in which 
he sailed, busy as a bee was she in preparing 
‘for his coming. 

“ At last he wrote to say he was landed, and 
‘he hadalmost recovered hishealth and strength 
on the voyage, and should be at C on 
such a day. That morning the poor mother 
went to the coach office, long before the hour 
announced for the approach of the stage. It 
‘came, but she could not see her son on the 
outside; perhaps he was in the inside, and 
she ran eagerly forward to look in at the win- 
‘dow, but he was not there: ‘ Where is he? 
Where is my boy!’ she cried to the driver, 
‘who had not as yet observed her. Now, sir, 
‘that driver was a good sort of a man enough, 
but he did not understand a parent’s feelings, 
‘and what do you think he replied !—* Your 
‘son! poor soul! he is not come indeed! 
'*But he will come to-morrow, then; is there 
not a letter to say so” ‘No, mistress; your 
‘poor son will come no more! He fell off the 
‘coach coming from Portsmouth to London, 














ove child, and a fine Jad he was, more fond 





land was killed on the spot!’ 
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Song Over a Child—Willis Gaylord Clark. 





“], a little boy then, was present at this’ 
scene, and never shall I forget the shriek} 
with which she repeated the word ‘ killed !’| 
and then fell back, as if it struck her to the! 
heart! She was carried home insensible, | 
and we all thought she never would recover | 
—but it was ordered otherwise. She recov-| 
ered to life the next day, but not to reason ; 
for the first words she uttered were, ‘I must 
get up and dress myself, or I shall not get to) 
the coach in time to meet Willy! And, | 
finding she was able to dress herself, and | 
walk as usual, her niece, who lived with her, | 
she whom you saw to-day, let her go out, and 
she reached the coach as the horn blew. Oh!) 
it was very affecting to see this poor be-| 
reaved creature go up to the coachman and| 
ask him again if her son was come! The' 
driver that day was a neighbour of her’s, and | 
having heard the tale, he replied kindly and| 
cleverly, ‘ No, he is not come to-day, but per-| 
haps he will come to-morrow.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
she replied with a smile that wrung the heart, 
‘he will come to-morrow,’ and away she hur- 
ried. And, sir, she has come to the coach- 
office and asked the same question, received 
and repeated the same answer, for, as [ told 
you to-day, many, many years! But surely, 
sir, she does not suffer much, does she?” “I 
trust not,” I replied, “and this hope, born of de- 
spair, is probably the merciful ordering of Di-| 
vine Providence for her relief.” “ Ay, so I 
think,” he replied, “ but heaven bless you, sir! 
here is your coach, and it isnow setting off.” 
“[ hope we shall meet again,” I said, shaking 
him by the hand, and off we drove. 


{ 








SONG OVER A CHILD. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

Dream, baby, dream ! 

The stars are glowing ; 
Hear’st thou the stream ? 

*Tis softly flowing 
All gently glide the hours ; 
Above no tempest lowers ; 
Below are fragrant flowers 

In silence glowing. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 

Till dawn to-morrow— 
Why shouldst thou weep 

Who know’st not sorrow ! 
Too soon come pain and fears— 
Too soon a cause for tears ; 
So from thy future years, 

No sadness borrow. 


Dream, baby, dream— 
Thine eye-lids quiver, 

Know’st thou the theme 
Of yon soft river? 

It saith, “ Be calm, be sure, 

Unfailing, gentle, pure ; 

So shall thy life endure 








Like mine—forever !” 


WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK 


[n our last we gave several interesting particu) 
tive to the dying hours of Mr. Clark. By: , 
room compelled us to omit much that we 


insert. We, therefore, now place before oy, , 
some additional articles—the first of whi: b We 
from the Saturday Courier of this city—w] 
have no doubt will be highly acceptible, Ther ; . 
so many touching and beautiful incidents }jyo., 
about the subject, that we feel a sad pleasure ; wp 
contemplation. 


“In the last Courier, we stated that o». 
much respected, and now lamented brother 
editor, Witiis Gaytorb Ciark, was danvo-. 
ously ill. His spirit has quitted its claroy 
tenement and winged its way to worlds \;. 
known, save to the soul of Faith. Tip 
most potent enemy of man, Consumpiivy, 
conquered his young frame, and in his 29; 
year he has passed away from earth. (\x:; 
was a prose writer of no mean pretensiirs 
and a poet of exceeding smoothness of faye» 
and purity of diction, and will be much mis: 
in the world of light and pleasant literatyrs 

His remains should rest in that “swoe 
garden-spot of the dead,” rendered classic by 
his pen, where, in his own sweetly melu. 
choly and almost prophetic language, 

——* The lamented dead in dust shall lie, 
Life's lingering languors o’er, its labours don: 
Where waving boughs betwixt the earth and sk 
Admit the farewell radiance of the sun.” 


Mr. Clark departed this life at his res. 
dence, near Renaldson’s Cemetery, Sov 
Ninth street, on Saturday evening, June 12. 
at 10 o’clock. He had expressed a wish 
receive the Orc inance of Baptism, preview 
to his demise, \shich was administered in: 
most touching and feeling manner, by tie 
eloquent divire, Dr. Ducachet. 

A few hous before his death, he express 
a strong desire to live long enough to se 
once more his twin brother, Lewis Gayion 
Crark, the well-known editor of the Knicker 
bocker Magazine. In this respect his hear 
was permitted to rejoice, for his brother «- 
rived from our sister city of New York a slur 
time previous to the moment when his spr’ 
took its flight, (we have every reason to hope, 
to the mansions of Eternal Bliss. He die 
filled with the blessed assurance of immer 
tality beyond the grave. He expired wit 
Cnristian hope, lingering in eloquente™ 
pressions upon his quivering lips. This 1s» 
deed the “ pearl of great price.” — . 

He expressed, sometime previous to '* 
death, much anxiety, that after he shois 
pass away, his memory might escape ay 
ruthless attack from the pen of malign" 
The wish was uncalled for; for there 1s "0'* 
being in these States, who could live " 
heart to attack the memory of Willis “sy 
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lord Clark. The grave covers all peculiarities| 
«ani though, when living, he wielded a pen | 
of rebuke, which sometimes awakened a feel-| 
‘a7 of wrong, now that he is reposing by the| 
«de of his lamented and affectionate partner, | 
‘cho was buried in the grave-yard of St. Pe- 
tor's Church, within these two years, there 
can be in the mind of none any recollection 
ofaught but that which shall speak of his| 
many virtues. His wife, the daughter of 
Robert A. Caldcleugh, Esq., of our city, died | 
inthe autumn of 1839, and he beautifully and 
joelingly pictured her early death, like the 
falling leaves of that expressive season—not | 
thinking then that so soon it would fall to his! 


who V 


«ume resistless disease,) to her final resting 
place on earth. It is but a few years since, | 


Thou art Laid to Rest—The Ruler is Fallen. 


lot to follow her (through the ravages of the || 





How soon will the visions of earth grow dim— 
How soon will its hopes be faded ? 

And the hearts that have leaped to the syren’s hymn, 
With sadness and gloom be o’ershaded ! 

The feelings are fresh but a little while,— 

We can bask but an hour in affection’s smile, 

Ere the friend and the lover have passed away— 

Ere the anthem 1s sung o’er their wasting clay ! 


Then take thy rest in that shadowy hall, 
In thy mournful shroud reposing ; 
There is no cloud on the soul to fall— 
No dust o'er its light is closing : 
It will shine in glory when time is o'er 
When each phantom of earth shall wither ; 
When the friends who deplore thee shall sigh no more, 
And lie down in dust together ; 
Though sad winds wail in the cypress bough, 
Thou art resting untroubled and calmly now ; 
With a seal of sleep on thy folded eye, 
While thy spirit is glad in the courts on high ? 





In connection with this subject, we are constrained 


that we met them both in a neighbouring | to give place to the following, as it is the most sublime 
city, the very morning after their wedding, || tribute to the memory of the lamented Harrison of all 
byovant with life and hope and joy—and now, |, that we have seen. It is from the Philadelphia Gazette, 
% young, and so much mourned, both have | and must have been written by Mr. Clark, when he was 

































boy, to] 





for the numerous friends of the departed Poet 
and Editor, that the grandfather of the boy, 
who is one of the most wealthy citizens of 
our city, has taken him home, with the just 
purpose of rearing him with all the affection 
and kindness which are so justly due to the 
memory of both his dear and devoted pa- 
rents, 


THOU ART LAID TO REST. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 

It will be perceived that the same strain of chastened 
sadness runs through the following beautiful lines 
as was observed in the “ Lament,” published in our 
last. 





Thou art laid to rest in the spring-time hours, 

In the freshness of early feeling ; 

While the dew yet lies on the new born flowers, 

And winds through the wood-paths are stealing ; 

While yet life was gay to thine ardent eye, 
While its rich hopes filled thy bosom ; 

While each dream was pure as the upper sky, 
_And sweet as the opening blossom : 

But thy promise of being, which shone so fair, 

Hath passed like a summer cloud in the air; 

Thy bosom is cold, which with love was warm, 

And the grave embraces thy gentle form. 


Thou art slambering now in a voiceless cell, 
While nature her garland is wreathing : 

While the earth seems touched with a radiant spell, 
And the air of delight is breathing; 

W hile the day looks down with a mellow beam, 
W here the roses in light are blushing ; 

While the young leaves dance with a fitful gleam, 
And the stream into song is gushing ; 

While bright wings play in the golden sun, 

The tomb hath carressed thee, thou faded one; 

rhe clod lies cold on that settled brow, 

Which was beaming with pleasure and youth but now 


Should we mourn that Death's Angel, on dusky wing, 
_O'er thy flowery path has driven ?— ; 
That he crushed the buds of thy sunny spring— 

That thy spirit is borne to heaven 7— 


passed away. They have left a sweet little’ 
. nherit the fame of his father, and the || +p HE RULER 
clustering affections of her who gave him be-|| 
ing—and it will surely be a pleasant reflection || 


| 


| 


just upon the verge of the grave. 
1S FALLEN! 

A nation has been smitten—a republic has 
been saddened by the fiat of a Power, to which 
none can give resistance, and the swaying of 
}asceptre which none can disown. Death, 
| who, in the beautiful and expressive language 
of the Latin poet, knocks with equal pace at 
the doors of cottages, or palaces of Kings, has 
|| received the late President into his icy arms 
|—his freezing kiss has emancipated a noble 
‘and benignant spirit—and that which but 
_yesterday was the shrine of pure and patriotic 
_aspirations—of warm love of country, and 
'| hopes for its happiness and honour, is now but 
|| palid and deserted dust, from which the life 
|| of life has fled forever! It is a picture of so- 
lemnity, of awe, and admonition ; it teaches 
/us the evanescence of human hopes, the fu- 
| tility of sublunary wishes—and tells us, loud- 
‘ly, and with awful emphasis, how worse than 
vain are the criculations on the length of 
‘years and hononrs with which the eminent 
‘are so often as it were prescriptively invested. 
|The King of Shadows loves a shining mark 
ane against such objects how often do his 
| quickest and most fatal arrows hurtle!| What 
| we love, what we venerate, what we press to 
|our bosoms, and wear in our hearts—how they 
bow to the mandate of “ pass ye away!” Our 
fathers, where are they! and the prophets, 
'do they live forever! 

No language can describe the sorrowful 
consternation, the profound regret, which 
will pervade the Union, as the intelligence 
|of the death of its late President spreads far 


| 








‘|\and wide. It will pass through the vast west, 





like the sound of a mighty Oak, falling inthe 
stillness of the forest; the steamers as they 
iplough along our mighty rivers, will bear 
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with them the emblems of mourning—and an | 
universal sadness, like the clouds that herald | 
forth the imminent tempest, will spread it-| 
self over the whole mass of the nation, from | 
the dark streams of Maine to the waters of | 
Mexico. Death has sought out and smitten | 
a lofty victim; there is sack-cloth in the| 
high places, and wailing through the land. 





“ Not glittering line 

Of guards in pompous mail arrayed, 
Basticu, or moated wall, or mound, 
Or palisade ; 


Or covered trench, secure and deep— 
All these cannot one victim keep, 
Oh death! from thee, 


When thou dost battle in thy wrath, 
And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
Unerringly.” 


[sa 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


DREAMING OF HOME. 
BY MISS F. A. G. 


The sun was fast sinking in the west, shed- 
ding its golden rays over hill and dale, as I 
sat down by my window, to amuse myself a 
short time by reading a poem. I read some 
time with much interest. But at length find- 
ing myself weary, [ laid the volume aside 
and was soon absorbed in deep meditation. 
Before [ was aware sleep insensibly stole 
upon me. 

[ fancied myself slowly wandering over an 
extensive and beautiful meadow, covered with 
green grass, Which was gently waved by the 
light breeze as it swept along. I walked 
on until I came to the bounds of the field, 
which was separated from the adjoining for- 
est, by a small stream that seemed to be an 
arm of some more powerful river. Wander- 
ing on the banks of this stream a few mo-| 
ments I discovered a narrow foot-path, which 
curiosity impelled me to enter. I had not 
proceeded far, however, before the surround- 
ing scenery appeared familiar. The rush of 
waters and the roaring of the distant water- 
fall, 1 distinctly heard, and I soon realized 
myself on the romantic shore of the beautiful | 
Orieskena; yes, it was the same sylvan re-| 
treat where | had so often strayed on a sum- 
mer’s evening in search of flowers, which 
grew in wild luxuriance on the margin of 
the river. Again I plucked the sweet flowers, 
and again I sat down on a mossy seat beneath 
the refreshing shade of the willow tree, and 
gazed long and silently on the water, which | 
one moment rippled in gentle murmurs at my | 
feet, and the next dashed along in foaming | 
waves. At length 1 thought [ would retrace | 
my steps back to the meadow. I accordingly | 
did so, and soon came in sight of my father’s 
mansion. I[ gazed around with ra pture on the 


beloved scenery of my childhood and youth. ' 





Dreaming of Home—To an Infant, smiling when asleep, Vo, 


| 
|more sweetly, and the two tall p 


T \ 
eo 


| 


|My happy home was before me, wi, 
looked more lovely than at that » 


The flowers looked fairer, the bins . 


ich ne 


DWiare + 
/stood in front of the house, bent ie A, 
fully as I gazed on the scene. [ soon ar... 
vat the little rivulet that wound its y ay it : 
|the grass a few steps from my father’s | x 
I hastily crossed the rustic bridge, wy. 
heart beating with pleasure, at the thoug , 
jof meeting my parents and the compan, 
jof my youth. But alas! just as my fon), 
jticipations were to be realized [ awoke 
| Sooppeintmant to find it was but a dream, . 
| mere illusion of the fancy that had pa 
fled and left nothing but the cruel sins 

| disappointed hope behind. be 

_ And while meditating on my dream ap 
its results, I could but reflect on the yaniv 
jof this world’s short lived pleasures, ‘Ty; 
| youth, elated with hope and _ the bricht p 
pects before him, enters upon the yarioys 
scenes of life with the vain expectation ‘ 
finding in the pleasures of the world thy: 
peace and happiness, which the immory 
mind of man desires. His dreams are store) 
with the bright images of fancy. He gather 
the blooming flowers, but they wither in jis 
jhands. He is always just ready to embrace 
happiness, but awakes from the visions of the 
imagination before hope is blest with fruition, 
| Says the poet “ This life’s a dream.” It 1s. 
dream, from which we shall be aroused jy 
the approach of death, and the awful realitiess 
the eternal world will burst upon our view 
May we all be prepared for the glories of thu 
better land where the vision will speak, and 
not deceive. 











For the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO AN INFANT, SMILING WHEN ASLEEP. 
‘*When children smile while sleeping, they see angels 
Nursery Tales. 
Do they visit thy slumbers, thou beautiful one! 
Those celestial spirits, in brightness array'd?— 
Dost thou dream that with beings like them is thy hom 
In a scene where no sorrow or sin casts a shade? 


Then alas for thy waking! thy spirit is now 
Pure, even as angel's, and priceless its worth, 

But unless called to Heaven in infancy, thou 
Wilt find there are sorrows and sin upon earth. 


Howe’er thou art tempted, how e’er thou may’st stray 
How bitter soever the suffering given, 
May thy spirit at last find the “ straight narrow wa : 
That shall join it forever with angels in Heaven 
Susan WI1s0%. 





He that is loudly praised, will be clamour- 
ously censured. 





into oblivion. 


He that rises hastily into 
fame, will be in danger of sinking sudden'y 
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No. 4 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


\UTUMNAL REFLECTIONS. 


«J look to Nature, and behold 

My life’s dim emblems rustling round, 
In hues of crimson and of gold— 

The year’s dead honours on the ground. 
And sighing with the winds, I feel, 

While their low pinions murmur by, 
How much their sw eeping tones reveal 

Of life and human destiny.” 


Changes and instability are stamped in- 
delitly upon all sublunary things. The 
peautiful scenes of nature, however lovely 
ani admirable they may be, are destined, 
ike their admirers, soon to fade and die 
away. How emblematical of man’s brief 
career is the season we now contemplate! 
But alittle while ago, we gazed upon the 
yernal bloom, and listened with a pleasing 
melancholy to the mournful cooings of the 








ears from the surrounding hills, sweet as the 
strains of an AZolian harp, memory flew on 
unfledged pinions back to the sweet associa- 
tions of our early childhood, “ when no gath- 
ering cloud of fury tinged the brow with dis- 
content or care, but all around spoke sweet 
delight and peaceful harmony.” But ah! 
those haleyon days have long since fled and 
gone, and youth has expanded into mature 
age. 

The opening loveliness of spring no longer 
smiles around us. The melliffluous notes of 
the feathered songsters have ceased to awake 
the groves with joy and gladness; and the 
rich enchanted landscapes that not long since 
were dressed in vernal beauty, are now dis- 
robed of all their charms. The light-winged 
zephyrs that fanned the verdant meads, have 
died away upon the ear; and the moaning 
winds, as they howl through the forests, 
stripped of their green umbrageous foliage, 
chant a mournful requiem over the autumnal 
quietus of the leafy grove. They sound a 
death dirge to the prostrated glories of sum- 
mer, and tell, in melancholy numbers, the des- 
tiny of all sublunary things. 

While we are thus contemplating these 
short-lived beauties of nature, which once in- 
spied the mind with rapture and delight, we 
are also led to reflect on the brevity of hu- 
man life, and learn “that our days are as a 
tiand’s breadth, and our age is as nothing.” 
“That all flesh is as grass, and all the glory 
of man as the flower of grass.” The mant- 
‘ing flushes of health may glow upon the 
camask cheek for a few brief years, but they 
Vil soon be exchanged for the pallid hues of 
ceath, The gay enchantments of earth that 
now bind our hearts so closely to its magical 
charms, will soon cease to entwine around 





Autumnal Reflections—Evergr 
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dove: and as her voice broke forth upon our), 





eens. G9 


our hearts; the spring-time of life shall 
have soon passed away; the extenuating 
thread of our mortal existence will soon be 
snapped asunder, and we numbered with the 
generations that have gone down to the 
grave— 

‘The appointed place of rendezvous, 
| Where all those travellers mect.” 


Autumn is a season for serious contempla- 
tion. While we look upon the fiding scen- 
ery around us, and behold the sear and yel- 
low leaves scattered by the rude blasts, the 
mind is thrown upon the future, and we are 
solemnly reminded of that day when the 
waning taper of mortality shall throw its last 
faint glimmerings on all the associations of 
life; when the sable habilaments of mourning 
shall bespeak the saddening story of departed 
friends—the dissevered ties of friendship— 
and the reign of death—the king of terrors, 
that tears from our fond embrace the associ- 
ates of our earlier years, and sweeps with 
\destructive fury over the scenes of human 
grandeur. 
| A few brief years, and we shall have gone 
‘the way of all the earth. But there is a 
world of fadeless bloom, where the rose never 
| withers ; but where amaranthine bowers, 
‘sweeter by far than Eden e’er could boast, 
| wave in fragrance o’er the ambrosial fields 
of that country whose inhabitants shall be 
‘crowned with a halo of undying glory. This 
| world is but a wilderness where earthly hope 
blooms only to fade. But the unwithering 
‘tree of immortality and eternal life, blooms 
|with undecaying verdure beyond the grave. 
‘The hope of the truly pious shall survive the 
dissolution of nature, live to immortality, and 
smile on the ravages of time. Death, to the 
good man, is only a prelude to a better in- 
heritance—“ an inheritance which is incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

J. R. L. 


Harmony, N. J., September 10, 1841. 


EVERGREENS. 


When summer’s sunny hues adorn 
Sky, forest, hill and meadow, 
The foliage of the evergreens, 
In contrast, seems a shadow. 


But when the tints of autumn have 
Their sober reign asserted, 

The landscape, that cold shadow shows 
Into a light converted. 


Thus thoughts that frown upon our mirth, 
Will smile upon our sorrow ; 

And many of to-day’s dark fears, 
May be bright hopes to-morrow. 








100 The Bereave d Widow. 








THE BEREAVED WIDOW. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 
“ He was an only son, and his mother was a widow.” 


We turned into a narrow street, and shield- | 
ed ourselves from the piercing north-wester 
that had been for some minutes blowing, 
showing us that our cloaks were not wholly 
weather proof. Jt was certainly a compara- 
tive pleasure after such a searching blast, to 
stand in the lea of the houses; and as soon as 
the blood began to circulate a little, we con- 


sidered what should be our next step in the’ 


errand which we had undertaken to perform, 
when our attention was arrested by sounds 
of wailing from the house near which we 
were standing; and as the evidence of sud- 
den grief continued, we felt emboldened, if 
not called on by our mission, to knock at the 
door. ‘We repeated this several times, but as 
there was no answer, we determined to enter. 
Raising the latch with some force, in order 


to arrest attention, we opened the door and| 


stepped into a small parlour; there was no 


‘“‘entry.”’ The noise of opening the door had | 


called from an adjoining room a female, 


whose countenance was marked by the deep-_ 
est grief. She started at our appearance, but | 
with a courtesy natural to her sex, pointed to, 


a chair near a stove. 
We apologized for our unbidden entrance 


by stating that her exclamations of distress 
had seemed to give a warrant for our bold-, 


ness, as we were in the discharge of a duty, 
to a class in which she seemed to be included. | 

There was no answer; it was evident that 
all feeling was merged in one overwhelming 


grief, and the sobs which shook the frame of | 


the afflicted one were rather evidences of its 


concealment than attempts at its expression. | 


“ Are your sufferings,” said my company, | 
respectfully approaching the female, “of a 
kind which we can mitigate? Our means, 
whatever they are, shall be cheerfully devoted 
to that purpose.” 

“ Unless you can bring back to my arms a 
husband who has been dead for months, and 
restore to my bosom an only child, stretched 
out on yonder bed, you cannot minister to my 
sufferings.” 

We knew too well the feelings of a mo- 
ther to attempt formal consolations in the 
freshness of her bereavement, and so we 
mingled a tear with the childless widow, 
conscious that sympathy would do more than 
advice. 

The door of the little room was open, and 
the light from a window fell upon a bed. ‘The 
suffering widow trembled as she turned her 
face in that direction. 

We followed her. 

The little one lay upon the bed in the new- 


ness of death. Sickness had not ey: 

| the face, nor pain disturbed the featyy:< 
was in the beauty of quiet. Silence ana 
had set their seal upon his lips; “ar ; 
‘vein lay across his temple aul id ar 
cheek as if the current of life had only o... 
in its career, not chilled. The ay sill 
lock of hair that lay upon the forehead 
dead child trembled in the agitation ,°. 
air as we approached, but settled st;!] ... 
upon the brow, to whose glossy white 


marble is a poor comparison. ‘The Joy» 
skin over which they hung, and seryo: + 
shade the eyeball, where alone death soon 
to have set his seal. As we gazed ynon + 
beautiful object before us, the griet * of | 
mother broke out afresh. 
thing should be said. 

“The Lord gave,” said my compani 
he took the mother’ s hand from the cold 


sure.” 
ward upon the bed. 
“And the Lord hath taken away,” ad 


my friend. 
A shivering of the mother’s frame indie 


continued my friend. 
“O not now—not yet—I cannot do it wi 


Him with blessings. It may prove good ! 


may, like Rachel, refuse to be comforted.” 


plan of decent sepulture. 


lidness. There was a sad deficiency in t 
means of comfort, but what there were ber 


r 


ciency. Entire neatness distinguished ev 
thing, but even the clothes upon the bed w: 


and tables had gone to provide for herself « 


prevented her from work. 


rested my attention. I went to the bed 


from the dead child, and gazing intently 


'|his unchanging face. ‘The affectionate *- 





mal had reached forward to lick the chees ‘ 





lashes were in beautiful relief to the d de a 


fingers of the boy—“ the Lord gave this tr. 


“Who else, O who else could have girs, 
such an one,” said the woman, gazing dow. 


that she was sensible her comfort was tae» 
away: 

* Let us, then, bless the name of the Lori,” 
that form before me. Let me grieve withor 
reproaching my Maker, but [ cannot mock 


me to have been afflicted ; but while the hear 
is bleeding with the freshness of its woun,| 


With a due respect for the sacredness of 
her recent grief, we led the mourner avy 
from the sight of her child, with a view o! 
proposing to her, as soon as possible, some 


The rooms indicated poverty, but not squs- 
evidences of being the remainder of 4 su*- 


insufficient for necessary warmth; and chair 
little one, when the sickness of the cliild he: 

While we were arranging the measur 
''which should insure decent burial to t 


‘child, a slight noise from the bed room 


A small dog was lying at a little distance? 


N 0. 
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The Hunter.—Philosophy. 
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sho boy, but its coldness prevented a repeti- 
von. and he contented himself with constant 
watching and an occasional low moan. 

«Poor Rolla,” said the mother, who had 
slowed me to the bedside, “ poor Rolla, he 
feels, but does not understand his loss. He 
and [ were the constant and only companions 
of dear little Henry, and now we are his only 
mourners.” 

The next afternoon a plain carriage took 
eway little Henry in his coflin—and his af- 
ficted mother. At the gate of the grave 
vard, my friend and I met the carriage. The 
‘ook the coffin and proceeded. My 


tion, 


sexton too 


own and helped her onward, and I followed 
them—but not alone—poor Rolla joined the 
ittle procession, and completed its numbers. 


friend to the scanty congregation, disturbed 
only by the deep sobs of the mother. 

At length the sexton prepared to fill in the 
earth—the anguished mother bent over the 
little resting place of her boy, and with heart- 
rending griet took leave of the last human 
being with whom she could claim affinity.— 
She turned, and moved slowly away. Rolla 
paused, as if in doubt whether to follow the 
living, or to lie down and rest with the beloved 
dead. The widow remembered her faithful 
companion, and turned back and called him 
to follow. Rolla looked wistfully at the grave 
fora time, and then obeyed. Heart-broken, 
the widow, with her sympathising dog, re- 
tumed to that desolate home, once made 
cheerful by the presence of her husband and 
her child. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE HUNTER.—A FRAGMENT. 


BY HENRY J. BOGUE. 


Merrily winds the hunter’s horn, 

And loud the ban of dogs replying; 
Before the light of the fleet-foot morn, 
The shadows of night are flying. 





Sullen the bear in the deep green wood, 
And proud the stag that roams the forest, 
And noble the steed with his warlike blood 
That exults when the toil is sorest. 


Fair is the land of hill and plain, 

And lonely hills and misty mountains; 
And the crags where eagles in tempest reign, 
And the glittering lakes and fountains. 


These are the joys that hunters find, 
Whate’er the sky that’s bending o’er them; 
When they leave their cares on their beds behind, 
And earth is all fresh before them. 
Day ever chases away the night, 
And wind pursues the waves of ocean, 
And the stars are brother-like hunters bright, 
And all is in ceaseless motion. 
Life is a chase, and so ‘tis joy, 
wind hope fortells the hunter’s morrow 3: 
lis the skill of man and the bliss of boy, 
To gallop away from sorrow. 





1.s 


we 


The original features of the hunter attract 
and fix attention. ‘The profession which he 





friend placed the widow’s arm beneath his} 


The solemn service was performed by my | 


|| adopted, and the world in which he lived, 
|| were full of charms to his captivated fancy. 
|| There was the valley of flowers to gladden 
jhiseyé. There was the woodland melody 

to enchant his ear. There were the foun- 
| tains of crystal waters to quench his thirst, 
and the delicious banquet of the chase to re- 
i|gale his appetite. There were his com- 
|| panions, his rifle and his dogs, to keep alive 
his warm affections, while above and around 
|, Was an ever present sublimity to fill his soul 
'with awe. Even the extremest toils and 
| perils were cheerfully encountered ; for while 
they gave an astonishing acuteness to the 
‘senses, and imparted vigour and elasticity to 
|the frame, they stirred up tumultuous feel- 
lings, and called into exercise, to render per- 
| fect, his powers of invention. 

Contemning the forms and trammels of 
‘regulated society, he clothes himself’ in pic- 
'turesque costume, and bounds over the hills 
and along the valleys. 
|| Far removed, for long periods of time, from 
‘any human intercourse, he converses with 
‘the echoes of the forest, or communes in si- 
lence with his Maker, and the divinity that 
dwells within. He is happy in the solitude 
of the deep woods, and rejoices in the ample- 
/ness of his undisputed range. But the great 
|| tide of emigration as it rolls forward, beats 
upon him and rolls him onward, without 
either swallowing him up in its mass, or 
mingling its elements with his. He hears 
the axe of industry, and sees the smoke from 
the intruder’s dwelling overshadowing his 
fair hunting grounds. ‘The buffalo and the 
deer have already taken their flight. 


| 


Gazing for a moment at the encroachment 
of civilization, he turns his face towards the 
setting sun, and uttering a malediction upon 
the hand that ruthlessly wars with nature’s 
peace, he plunges again into the far depths 
of the wilderness, that he may roam unmo- 
lested in his own appropriate home. 

This is a portrait from real life, tinged 
though it be with the softest hues of poetry 
and romance. 

Philadelphia, 1841. 





Philosophy may destroy the burden of the 
body, but religion gives wings to the soul. 
Philosophy may enable us to look down upon 
earth with contempt, but religion teaches us 
to look up to heaven with hope. Philosophy 
may support us to the brink of the grave, but 
religion conducts us beyond it. Philosophy 
unfolds a rich store of enjoyment,—religion 
makes it eternal. Happy is the heart where 
religion holds her throne, and philosophy, her 
noble handmaid, ministers to her exaltation! 
—S. Stickney. 
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THE BARGAIN. 


“ What have you there, husband?” said 
Mrs. Courtland to her thrifty and careful 
spouse, as the latter paused in the open door, 
to give some directions to a couple of porters 
who had just set something upon the pave- 
ment in front of the house. _ 

“Just wait a moment, and I'll tell you. 
Here Henry! John! bring it in here,” and 
the two porters entered with a beautiful sofa, 
nearly new. 

“ Why, ‘nat is a beauty, husband! How 
kind you are !” 

“Tt’s second-hand, you perceive; but it’s 
hardly soiled—no one would know the differ- 
ence.” 

“It’s just as good as new. 
give for it?” 

“ That’s the best part of it. It is a splendid 
bargain. It did’nt cost a cent less than a hun- 
dred dollars. Now what do you think I got 
it for?” 

“ Sixty dollars ?” 

“Guess again.” 

“Fifty?” 

“ Guess again.” 

“ Forty-five ?” 

“No. Try again.” 

“ But what did you give for it, dear ?” 

“ Why, only twenty dollars!” 

“ Well, now, that is a bargain.” 

“« Aint it, though! It takes me to get 
things cheap,” continued the prudent Mr. 
Courtland, chuckling with delight. 

“Why, how in the world did it go off so 
low !” 

‘*[ managed that. It ’aint every one that 
understands how to do these things.” 

“But how did you manage it, dear? | 
should like to know.” 

“ Why, you see, there was a great many 
other things there, and among the rest some 
dirty carpets. Before the sale, I pulled over 
these carpets and threw them upon the sofa; 
a good deal of dust fell from them, and 
made the sofa look fifty per cent. worse than 
it really was. When the sale commenced 
there happened to be but few persons there, 
and I asked the auctioneer to sell the sofa 
first, as I wanted to go, and would bid for it 
if it were sold then. Few persons bid freely 
at the opening of a sale.” 

“ What's bid for this splendid sofa?” he 
began. 

“ll give you fifteen dollars for it,” said I; 
‘it’s not worth more than that, for it’s dread- 
fully abused.” 


“ Fifteen dollars! fifteen dollars! only fif- 
teen dollars for this beautiful sofa!” he went 
on; and a man next to me bid seventeen dol- 


lars. I let the auctioneer cry the last bid for 


What did you 


The Bargain. 








a few minutes, until I saw he was | 
knock it down. 

“ Twenty dollars!” said I, “and that's 
much as I'll go for it.” 

“The other bidder was dece ived } 
as to the real value of the sofa, for it ¢ id | 
dreadfully disfigured by the dust and dy» 
and consequently the sofa was knocked of 
me.” 

“That was admirably done, indeed!" < 
Mrs. Courtland, with a bland smile of crs, 
faction at having obtained the elegant | Die 
of furniture at so cheaparate, “And » . 
so near a match, too, for the sofa in our ; 
parlour.” 

This scene occurred at the residence of , 
merchant in this city, who was be; ginning t 
count his fifty thousands. 


Let us look at the other side of the picture, 


On the day previous to this sale, a widoy 
lady, with one daughter, a beautiful and jp. 
teresting girl about seventeen, were seate! 
on a sofa in a neatly furnished parlour i 
Hudson street. The mother held in her hay: 
a small piece of paper, on which her eves 
were intently fixed; but it could readily ty 
perceived that she saw not the characters tht 
were written upon it. 

** What is to be done, ma ?” at length ask 
the daughter. ; 

“Indeed, my child, I cannot tell. Th: 
bill is fifty dollars, and has been due, you 
know, for several days. I hav’nt got five dd. 
lars, and your bill for teaching the Misses 
Leonard cannot be presented for two weeks, 
and then it will not amount to this sum.” 

“ Can’t we sell something more, ma !” sig 
gested the daughter. 

“ We have sold all our plate and jewelry, 
and I’m sure I don’t know what we can dis 
pose of, unless it be something that we rea_y 
want.” 

“ What do you say to selling the s', 
ma?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, Florence. It don’ 
seem right to part with it. But perhaps »: 
can do without it.” 

os It will readily bring fifty dollars, I sup 

se.” 

“Certainly. It is of the best wood ani 
workmanship, and cost one hundred and forty 
dollars. Your father bought it a short tn 
before he died, and that is less than -suaphors al 
past, you know.” 

“T should think it would bring near'y 4 
hundred dollars,” said Florence, who knew 
nothing of auction sacrifices, “ and that woul! 
give us enough, besides paying the quarter’ 
rent, to keep us comfortable until some of # 
bills become due. , 

That afternoon the sofa was sent, am © 
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+» next afternoon Florence went to the 
yetioneer’s to receive the money for it. 
~ «Have you sold that sofa yet, sir!’ asked 
the timid girl, in a low, hesitating voice. 

«What sofa, miss!” asked the clerk, look- 
og steadily in her face, with a bold stare. 
~The sofa sent by Mrs. , sir.” 

« When was it to have been sold!” 

« Yesterday, sir.” 

«O, we hav’nt got the bill made out yet. | 
You can call day after to-morrow, and we'll 
wttle it for you.” 
~ «Can't you settle it to-day, sir? We want 
the money particularly.” 2: 

Without replying to the timid girl's re- | 
quest, the clerk commenced throwing over | 
the eaves of a large account book, and in|! 
, few minutes had taken off the bill of the |! 


| 
| 





| 


«Here it is—eighteen dollars and sixty || 
receipt.” | 

“ Ain't you mistaken, sir? It was a beau-| 
tiful sofa, and cost one hundred and forty dol- || 
lars. | 

“That's all it brought, Miss, T assure you. || 
Furniture sells very badly now.” | 

Florence rolled up the bills that were || 
civen her and returned home with a heavy |) 
heart. | 
“ft only brought eighteen dollars and|| 
sixty cents, ma,” she said, throwing the || 
notes into her mother’s lap, and bursting 
into tears. 

“Heaven only knows, then, what we shal] || 
do,” said the widow, clasping her hands to-|) 
gether, and looking upwards. | 

There are always two parties in the case | 
of bargains. ‘The gainer and the loser. And || 
while the one is delighted with the advantage | 
ue has obtained, he thinks nothing of the ne-| 
cessities which have forced the other party! 
to accept the highest offer. But few buyers, 
of bargains think or care about taking this|| 
view of the subject. | 


| 








| 
A TOUCHING AND BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT, 1 


We know not when we have perused a/|| 
more touching and beautiful little story than || 
the following from the Hartford Courant :— |) 

It was but yesterday that a friend—a | 
young gentleman of fine intellect, of a noble || 
heart, and one well known to many of our || 
readers, was suddenly snatched by the hand |, 
of death from all the endearments of life. |, 
Surrounded by every thing that could make || 
existence pleasant and happy—a wife that) 
idolized him—children that loved him as they || 
onlyean love, and friends devoted to him— 
‘he summons came, and he lay upon the bed | 


4 Touching Incident—To the Canary-Bird, Opposite. 
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upon his finger, upon the inside of which he 
had a few words privately engraven. The 
husband would never permit the giver to read 
them, telling her that the day would come 
when her wish should be gratified, and she 
should know the secret. Seven years glided 
away, and a day or two since, when conscious 


| that he must soon leave his wife forever, he 
| called her to his bed side, and with his dying 


accents, told her that the hour had at last come 
when she should see the words upon the ring 
she b=? viven him. The young mother took 
it from tis cold finger, and, though heart- 


| stricken with grief, eagerly read the words, 


“J have loved thee on earth—I will meet 
thee in Heaven.” 


[BY REQUEST. ] 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO THE CANARY-BIRD, OPPOSITE. 
From yonder window hangs a cage, 
Imprison’d in it, sings | 
A little bird, whose tender age 
Scarce numbers two sweet springs. 


Oft does it leap from side to side, 
And wait with anxious care 

The day when it may flutter wide, 
And leave its mistress there. 


But seek not yet such boon to claim, 
Your freedom is denied ; 

Nor shall your mistress boast the same, 
Till she shall be a bride. 


Vainly you both in concert join, 
Your notes have not the art 

(Despite your clearly aim’d design,) 
To pierce my wounded heart. 


Yes, Cary, yes! how diff’rent flies 
The time with me and thee, 

Whilst I but waste my heart in sighs, 
Thou art singing merrily. 


Thy mistress’ song, and thine, can make 
A unison divine, 

But never can thy music wake 
A kindred throb with mine. 


But why continue thus to blot, 
A page so bright and fair— 
For though my pen is on the spot, 
My mind is far from there. 


I long to see my happy home, 
A thousand miles away, 
And so Fareweil, the time has come, 
I must no longer stay. 
N. T. S——. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1841. 





We appreciate no pleasures unless we sre 


ofdeath. Buta few short years ago, she to, occasionally debarred from them. Restraint 
whom he was wedded, placed a bridal ring‘ is the golden rule of enjoyment. 
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a 
Do not ask me why IT hasten 
To each vessel that appears, 
Why so anxious and so wildly 
I wait the cherished hope of years; 
No, no, no. 
Though my search prove unavailing Yet there surely is some record 
What have T to do with tears ? 
What have I to do with tears? 














Had I watched him by his pillo¥ 
Had I seen him on his bier 

Had my grief been drown'd i 
But I cannot shed a tear, 

No, no, no 

Let me still think I shall see his 
Let me still think he is nea’, 
Let me still think he is nea 


Do not blame me when I seek him, 
With these worn and weary eyes, 
Can you tell me where he perished, 
Can you show me where he lies ? 
No, no, no. 


wet 


When a youthful sailor dies, 
Wheu a youthful sailor dies, 








